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A MORNING SONG. 


You saw my window open wide, 
And woke me early, sister day! 
You came in all your lovely pride, 
With laughing looks that I adore, 
With wings of blue and gray 
With sunshine skirts that swept the 
floor, 
With songs to drive night’s dreams 
away, 
You called me out to play. 
And so I took you by the hand, 
And found the way to fairyland. 
With such impatient feet I climb 
The ladders of delight! 
For well I know that ruthless time 
Turns morning moods to tears and 
night. 
Olive Douglas. 
The Academy. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 


’Tis more than mid-October, yet along 
the narrow gardén 
The daisies loved of Michaelmas keep 
sturdily in flower; 
For, though the evenings sharply fall, 
they find a way to harden 
The crop of comely blossoming that 
makes for me a bower. 


The honey-hunters, diligent, are search- 
ing them for sweetness; 
A pair of handsome blue-tits flash 
their colors on a stem 
{Exponents of the art of standing up- 
side-down with neatness) 
While two entranced Red Admirals 
ia astonished gaze at them. 


The rose has faded bedward, there to 
dream of scarlet duty 
When June is kissing England at the 
flowertide of the year; 
The gladiolus in his bulb considers 
plans for beauty 
To flame along the border when his 
miracle is clear. 


Yet Autumn wears an apron, and the 
apron’s sweet. with lendings 
Of colors matched with comeliness 
of blossom and of leaf; 
‘And daisies dear to Michaelmas, with 
dancings and with bendings, 





A Morning Song,—Michaelmas Daisies. 


Forbid my heart to weary for the 
Summer’s beauteous sheaf. 


The garden’s fate not narrowly resem- 
bles my condition, 
With Spring and Summer gone afield 
delighting other places: 
Where towered the hollyhock of Hope, 
the larkspur of Ambition, 
Unvaunting blossoms, pale but sweet, 
have learned to show their faces. 


Though Time has thinned my lavendar 
and plucked my reddest roses, 
(He’s welcome to the buttonholes he 
gathered in my ground!) 
His picking of a loveliness fresh love- 
liness uncloses— 
Some overshadowed pansy my heart 
had never found. 


What though he made a nosegay of the 
fairest and the tallest? 
My loving fingers still can tend some 
simples in the dusk. 
’Tis easy to be patient. I will think 
the best is smallest, 
And water here good-humoredly my 
little pot of musk. 
Old Time has made a nosegay. He is 
welcome to his plucking 
Of tiger-lilies, lad’s-love, and the tall 
cathedral spires 
Of lupins, and snapdragons where the 
bee is fond of sucking, 
And all the flowery likenesses. of 
Youth and Youth’s desires. 


Old Time has got my nosegay, but the 
gloaming finds me cheery, 
Because the gloaming is itself a 
flower of lovely hue! 
The more I look at what remains, the 
less the world seems dreary. 
For auiet breathes at Michaelmas, 
and well-worn friends are true. 


Ah, quiet breathes at Michaelmas, and 
Love, his bosom sober, 
Has got the perfect song by heart 
and hums it all the day, 
To thrill me without feverings and 
teach how mid-October 
Gives angels for the blossoms that 
old Time has borne away. 
Norman Gale. 
The Thrush. 
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LETTERS FROM AMERICA. 


I, A CONTINENT OF PIONEERS. 


I promised to write you, from time 
to time, impressions from America, on 
the understanding that they should be 
impressions, not judgments, and should 
reflect my mood and feeling at the mo- 
ment without pretending to be final 
conclusions. One does not. if one is 
prudent, form conclusions about a con- 
tinent from a brief visit. But one 
forms provisional opinions; and I 
should like to send you mine. when I 
am in the mood, if only to make clear 
to myself what they are. Here, then, 
is the first of them: America is a con- 
tinent of pioneers. Much that sur- 
prises or shocks Europeans in the 
* American character is to be explained, 
I believe, by this fact. Among pio- 
neers the individual is everything and 
the society nothing. Every man relies 
on himself and on his personal rela- 
tions. He is a friend, and an enemy; 
he is never a citizen. Justice, order, 
respect for law are to him mere ab- 
stract terms; what is real is intelligence 
and force, the service done or the in- 
jury inflicted, the direct emotional re- 
action to persons and deeds. And still, 
as it seems to the foreign observer, 
even in the long-settled east, still more 
in the west, this attitude prevails. To 
the American politician or business 
man, that a thing is right or wrong, le- 
gal or illegal, seems a pale and irrele- 
vant consideration. The real question 
is, will it pay? Will it please The- 
ophilus P. Polk or vex Harriman Q. 


Kunz? If it is illegal, will it be de- 
tected? If detected, will it be prose- 
cuted ? What are our resources for 


evading or defeating the law? And all 
this, with good temper and good con- 
science. What stands in the way. 


says the pioneer. must be swept out of 
it; no matter whether it be the moral 


or the civil law, a public authority or a 
rival in business. “The strong busi- 
ness man” has no use for scruples. 
Public or social considerations do not 
appeal to him. Or, if they do present 
themselves, he satisfies himself with 
the belief that from activities so stren- 
uous and remarkable as his, good must 
result to the community. If he break 
the law, that is the fault of the law for 
being stupid and obstructive; if he 
break individuals, that is their fault 
for being weak. Ve victis! Never has 
that principle, or rather instinct, ruled 
more paramount than it does in Amer- 
ica. 

To say this is to say that American 
society is the most individualistic in 
the modern world. This follows nat- 
urally from the whole situation of the 
country. The pioneer has no object 
save to get rich; the government of pio- 
neers has no object save to develop the - 
country quickly. To this object every- 
thing is sacrificed, including the inter- 
ests of future generations. All new 
countries have taken the most obvious 
and easy course. They have given 
away for nothing, or for a song, the 
whole of their natural resources to any- 
body who will undertake to exploit 
them. And those who have received 
them have judged them to be theirs 
by a kind of natural right. “These 
farms, mines, forests—of course they 
are ours. Did not we discover them? 
Did not we squat upon them? Have 
we not ‘mixed our labor’ with them?” 
If pressed as to the claims of later com- 
ers they would probably reply that 
there remains “as much and as good” 
for others. And this, of course, is 
true for a time; but for a very short 
time, even when it is a continent that 
is being divided up. Practically the 
whole of the States is now in private 
ownership. Still, the owners have 
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made such good use of their opportuni- 
ties that they have created innumera- 
ble opportunities for non-owners. Ar- 
tisans get good wages; lawyers make 
fortunes; stock and share holders get 
high dividends. Every one feels that 
he is flourishing, and flourishing by his 
own efforts. He has no need to com- 
bine with his fellows; or, if he does 
combine, is ready to desert them in a 
moment when he sees his own individ- 
ual chance. 

But this is only a phase; and inevita- 
bly, by the logic of events, there super- 
venes upon it another on which, it 
would appear, America is just now en- 
tering. With all her natural resources 
distributed among individuals or cor- 
porations, and with the tide of immi- 
gration unchecked, she begins to feel 
the first stress of the situation of which 
the tension in Europe has already be- 
come almost intolerable. It is the sit- 
uation which cannot fail to result from 
the system of private property and in- 
heritance established throughout the 
western world. Opportunities dimin- 
ish, classes segregate. There arises a 
caste ef wage-earners never to be any- 
thing but wage-earners, a caste of 
property-owners, handing on _ their 
property to their descendants; and sub- 
stantially, after all deductions have 
been made for exaggeration and simpli- 
fication, a division of society into capi- 
talists and proletariat. American so- 
ciety is beginning to crystallize out into 
the ferms of European society. For, 
once more, America is nothing new; 
she is a repetition of the old on a larger 
scale. And, curiously, she is less 
“new” than the other new countries. 
Australia and New Zealand for years 
past have been trying experiments in 
social policy; they are determined to do 
what they can to prevent the recur- 
rence there of the European situation. 
But in America there is hardly a sign 
of such tendencies. The political and 
social philosophy of the United States 


is still that of the early English individ- 
ualists. And no doubt there are ade- 
quate causes, if not good reasons, for 
this. The immense wealth and size of 
the country, the huge agricultural pop- 
ulation, the proportionally smaller ag- 
gregation in cities has maintained in 
the mass of the people what I have 
called the “pioneer” attitude. Oppor- 
tunity has been, and still is, more open 
than in any other country; and, in con- 
sequence, there has hardly emerged a 
definite “‘working class” wtih a class 
consciousness. There is not, so far as 
I know, in any legislature in the coun- 
try, or on any municipal body, a “la- 
bor party.” This, however, is a con- 
dition that cannot be expected to con- 
tinue. America will develop on the 
lines of Europe, because she has Duro- 
pean institutions; and “labor” will as- 
sert itself more and more as an inde- 
pendent factor in politics. 

Whether it will assert itself success- 
fully is another matter. At present, 
as is notorious, American politics are 
controlled by wealth, more completely, 
perhaps, than those of any other coun- 
try, even of England. The “corpora- 
tions” make it a main part of their 
business to capture Congress, the Leg- 
islatures, the courts and the city gov- 
ernments; and they are eminently suc- 
cessful. The smallest country town 
has its “boss,” in the employ of the 
railway; the Public Service Corpora- 
tions control the cities; and the pro- 
tected interests dominate the Senate. 
Business governs America; and business 
does not include labor. In no civilized 
country is labor-legislation so undevel- 
oped as in the States; in none is capital 
so uncontrolled; in none is justice so 
openly prostituted to wealth. Amer- 
ica is the paradise of plutocracy; for 
the rich there enjoy not only a real 
power but a social prestige such as 
can hardly have been accorded to them 
even in the worst days of the Roman 
Empire. Great fortunes and their 
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owners are regarded with a respect as 
naive and as intense as has ever been 
conceded to birth in Burope. Few 
American youths of ambition, I am 
told, leave college with any less or 
greater purpose in their hearts than 
than that of emulating Mr. Carnegie 
or Mr. Rockefeller. And, on the other 
hand, it must be conceded, mich men 
feel an obligation to dispose of their 


wealth for public purposes to a degree’ 


quite unksown in Europe. By their 
lavish gifts the people are dazzled. 
They feel that the millionaire has paid 
his ransom, and are ready to forgive 
irregularities in the process of acquiring 
wealth when they are atoned for by 
such splendid penance. Thus the rich 
man in America comes to assume the 
position of a kind of popular dictator. 
He is admired on account of his prow- 
ess and forgiven on account of his 
beneficence. And, since every one feels 
that one day he may have the chance 
of imitating him, no one judges him too 
severely. He is regarded not as the 
“exploiter,” the man grown fat on the 
labor of others. Rather he is the type, 
the genius of the American people; and 
they point to him with pride as “one 
of our strong men,” “one of our con- 
servative men of business.” 


Individualism, then, is stronger and 


deeper rooted in America than else- 
where. And, it must be added, Social- 
ism is weaker. It is an imported arti- 
cle, and it does not thrive on the new 
soil. The formule of Marx are even 
less congenial to the American than to 
the English mind; and American con- 
ditions have not yet given rise to a na- 
tive socialism, based on local condi- 
tions and adapted to local habits of 
thought. Such a native socialism, I 
believe, is bound to come before long, 
perhaps is arising even now. But I 
would not hazard the assertion that it 
is likely to prevail. America, it would 
seem, stands at the parting of the 
ways. MBither she may develop on 


democratic lines—and Democracy, as I 
think, demonstrably implies some kind 
of socialism—or she may fossilize in 
the form of her present Plutocracy, 
and realize that new feudalism of ‘in- 
dustry which was dreamt of by Saint 
Simon, by Comte, and by Carlyle. It 
would be a strange consummation, but 
stranger things have happened; and it 
seems more probable that this should 
happen in America than that it should 
happen in any European country. It is 
an error to think of America as demo- 
cratic; her Democracy is all on the sur- 
face. But in Europe Democracy is 
penetrating deeper and deeper. And, 
in particular, there can be no doubt 
that England is now far more demo- 
cratic than the United States. Wit- 
ness the recent Budget, a phenomenon 
inconceivable on the other side of the 
Atlantic! 


Il. IN THE ROOKIES. 

Walking alone in the mountains to- 
day I came suddenly upon the railway. 
There was a little shanty of a station 
8000 feet above the sea; and, beyond, 
the great expanse of the plains. It was 
beginning to sleet, and I determined to 
take shelter. The click of a telegraph 
operator told me that there was some 
one inside the shed. I knocked, and 
knocked again, in vain; and it was a 
quarter of an hour before the door was 
opened by a thin, yellow-faced youth 
chewing gum, who looked at me with- 
out a sign of recognition or a nod of 
greeting. I have learnt by this time 
that absence of manners in an Ameri- 
can is intended to signify not surliness 
but independence, so I asked to be al- 
lowed to enter. He admitted me, and 
resumed his operations. I listened to 
the clicking, while the sleet fell faster 
and the evening began to close in. 
What messages were they, I wondered, 
that were passing across the mountains. 
I connected them, idly enough, with 
the corner in wheat a famous specula- 
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tor was endeavoring to establish in 
Chicago, and reflected upon the dis- 
proportion between the achievements 
of Man and the use he puts them to. 
He invents wireless telegraphy, and 
the ships call to one another day and 
night, to tell the name of the latest 
winner! He is inventing the flying-ma- 
chine, and he will use it to advertise 
pills and drop bombs. And here, he 
has exterminated the Indians, and car- 
ried his lines and his poles across the 
mountains, that a gambler may fill his 
pockets by starving a _ continent. 
“Click — click — click — Pick — pick — 
pick — Pock — pock — pockets.” So the 
west called to the east, and the east to 
the west, while the winds roared, and 
the sleet fell, over the solitary moun- 
tains and the desolate iron road. 

It was too late now for me to reach 
my hotel that evening, and I was 
obliged to beg a night’s rest. The yellow 
youth assented, with his air of elabo- 
rate indifference, and proceeded to 
make me as comfortable as he could. 
About sunset, the storm passed away 
over the plains. Behind its flying 
fringes shot the last rays of the sun; 
and for a moment the prairie sea was 
all bared to view, as wide as the sky, 
as calm and as profound, a thousand 
miles of grass where men and cattle 
crept like flies, and towns and houses 
were swallowed and lost in the infinite 
monotony. We had supper and then 
my host began to talk. He was a 
Bryanite, and we discussed the coming 
Presidential election. From one news- 
paper topic to another we passed to 
the talk about signalling to Mars. 
Signalling interested the youth; he 
knew all about that, but he knew noth- 
ing about Mars, or the stars. These 
were now shining bright above us; and 
I told him what I knew of suns and 
planets, of double stars, of the moons 
of Jupiter, of nebule and the galaxy, 
and the infinity of space, and of worlds. 
He chewed and meditated, and pres- 
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ently remarked: “Gee! I guess then it 
doesn’t matter two cents after all 
whether Bryan or Taft gets elected!” 
Whereupon we turned in, he to sleep, 
and I to lie awake, for I was disturbed 
by the mystery of the stars. It is long 
since the notion of infinite space and 
infinite worlds has impressed my imag- 
ination with anything but discomfort 
and terror. The Ptolemaic scheme was 
better suited to human needs. Our re- 
ligious sense demands, not only order 
but significance; a world not merely 
great, but relevant to our destinies. 
Copernicus, it is true, gave us liberty 
and space; but he bereft us of security 
and intimacy. And I thought of the 
great vision of Dante, so terrible and 
yet so beautiful, so human through and 
through—that vision which, if it con- 
tracts space, expands the fate of man, 
and relates him to the sun and the 
moon and the stars. I thought of him 
as he crossed the Apennines by night, 
or heard from the sea at sunset the 
tinkling of the curfew bell, or paced in 
storm the forest of Ravenna, always, 
beyond and behind the urgency of bus- 
iness, the chances of war, the bitter- 
ness of exile, aware of the march of 
the sun about the earth, of its station 


in the Zodiac, of the solemn and in- 


tricate wheeling of the _ spheres. 
Aware, too, of the inner life of those 
bright luminaries, the dance and song 
of spirits purged by fire. the glow of 
Mars, the milky crystal of the moon, 
and Jupiter’s intolerable blaze. And be- 
yond these, kindling these, setting them 
their orbits and their order, by attrac- 
tion not of gravitation but of love, the 
ultimate Essence, imagined by purest 
light and hottest fire, whereby all 
things and all creatures move in their 
courses and their fates, to whom they 
tend and in whom they rest. 

And I recalled the passage—do you 
remember? . 


Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 
Virtad di carita, che fa volerne 
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Sel quel ch’ avemo, e d’ altro non ci 
asseta. 

Se disiassimo esser pil superne, 

Foran discordi gli nostri disir 
Dal voler di Colui che qui ne cerne; 

Che vedrai non capere in questi giri, 
S’essere in caritate @ qui necesse, 

E se Ja sua natura ben rimiri; 

Anzi é formale ad esto beato esse 
Tenersi dentro alla divina voglia, 
Per ch’ un a fansi nostre voglie 

stesse 

Se che, come noi siam di soglia in 

soglia 

Per questo regno, a tutto il regno 
piace, 

Com’ allo re, che in suo voler ne in- 
voglia 

E la sua volontade @ nostra pace: 

Ella @& quel mare al qual tutto si 

move 

Cio ch’ ella crea e che natura face. 

And then, with a leap, I was back to 
what we call reality—to the clicking 
needle, to the corner in wheat, to Chi- 
cago and Pittsburg and New York. In 
all this continent, I thought, in all the 
western world, there is not a human 
soul whose will seeks any peace at all, 
least of all the peace of God. All 
move, but about no centre; they move 
on, to more power, to more wealth, to 
more motion. There is not one of them 
who conceives that he has a place, if 
only he could find it, a rank and order 
fitted to his nature, higher than some, 
lower than others, but right and the 
only right for him, his true position 
in the cosmic scheme, his ultimate re- 
lation to the Power whence it proceeds. 

Life, like astronomy, has become 

Copernican. It has no centre, no sig- 

nificance, or, if any. one beyond our 

ken. Gravitation drives us, not love. 

We are attracted and repelled by a 

force we cannot control, a force that 

resides in our muscles and our nerves, 
not in our will and spirit. “Click-- 
click—click—tick—tick—ttick,” so goes 
the economic clock. And that clock, 
with its silly face, has shut us out from 
the stars.. It tells us the time; but be- 


hind the dial of the hours is now for us 
no vision of the solemn wheeling 
spheres, of spirit-flames and that ulti- 
mate point of light “pinnacled dim in 
the intense inane.” “America is a 
clock,” I said. And like a flake of 
foam, dizzy and lost, | was swept away 
out into the infinite, out into uncon- 
sciousness. 

The sun was shining brightly when 
I woke, and I had slept away my mood 
of the night. I took leave of my host, 
and under his directions, after half a 
mile along the line, plunged down inte 
a gorge and followed for miles, cross- 
ing and recrossing, a mountain brook, 
between cliffs of red rocks, by fields of 
mauve anemones; in the shadow and 
fragrance of pines, till suddenly, after 
hours of rough going, I was confronted 
by a notice, set up, apparently, in the 
desert. 

“Keep out. Avoid trouble. This 
means you.” 

I laughed. “Keep out!” I said. “If 
only there were a chance of my getting 
in!” “Avoid trouble!” “Ah, what 
trouble would I not face could I but 
get in!” And I went on but not in, and 
met no trouble, and returned to the ho- 
tel, and had dinner, and watched fer a 
solitary hour, in the hall, the shifting 
interminable array of vacant eyes and 
blank chins, and then retired to write 
you this letter, ‘and so to bed.” 


Ill. IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 

For the last few days I have been 
living in camp on a mountain lake in 
the Adirondacks. All about me are 
mountains and unlumbered forest. The 
tree lies where it falls; the under- 
growth chokes the trails; and on the 
hottest day it is cool in the green, sun- 
chequered wilderness. Deer start in 
the thickets or steal down to drink in 
the lake. The only sounds are the 
woodpecker’s scream, the song of the 
hermit-thrush, the thrumming and 
drumming of bull-frogs in the water. 
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My friend is a sportsman, I am not; 
and while he catches trout I have been 
reading Homer and Shelley. Shelley 
I have always understood; but now, 
for the first time, I seem to understand 
Homer. Our guide here, I feel, might 
have been Homer, if he had had imag- 
ination; but he could never have been 
Shelley. Homer, I conceive, had from 
the first the normal bent for action. 
What his fellows did he too wanted to 
do. He learned to hunt, to sail a boat, 
to build a house, to use a spear and 
bow. He had his initiation early in 
conflict, in danger and in death. He 
loved the feast, the dance and the song. 
But also he had dreams. He used to 
sit alone and think. And, as he grew, 
these moods grew, till he came to live 
a second life, a kind of double of the 
first. The one was direct, unrefiective 
and purposeful. In it, he hunted wild 
beasts that he might kill them, fought 
battles that he might win them, sailed 
boats that he might arrive somewhere. 
So far, he was like his fellows, and 
like our guide, with his quick observa- 
tion, his varied experience, his practi- 
eal skill. But then, on the other hand, 
he had imagination. This active life 
he reproduced; not by recapitulating it 
—that the guide can do; but by re- 
creating it. He detached it, as it were, 
from himself as centre; ceased, indeed, 
to be a self; and became all that he 
contemplated—the victor and the van- 
quished, the hunter and the hunted, the 
house and its builder, Thersites and 
Achilles. He became the sun and the 
moon and the stars, the gods and the 
laughter of the gods. He took no 
sides, pronounced no judgment, es- 
poused no cause. He became pure 
vision; but not passive vision. To see, 
he had to re-create; and the material 
his observation had amassed he offered 
up as a holocaust on the altar of his 
imagination. Fused in that fierce fire, 
like drew to like, parts ran together 
and formed a whole. Did he see a 


warrior fall? In a moment the image 
was evolved of “a stately poplar falling 
by the axe in a meadow by the river- 
side.” Did a host move out to meet 
the foe? It recalled the ocean shore 
where “wave follows wave far out at 
sea until they break in thunder on the 
beach.” Was battle engaged? “The 
clash of the weapon rang like the din 
of woodcutters in the mountain- 
glades.” Did a wounded hero fall? 
The combatants gathered about him 
“like flies buzzing round the brimming 
milk-pails in the spring.” All com- 
monest things, redeemed from isolation 
and irrelevance, revealed the _ signifi- 
cance with which they were charged. 
The result was the actual made real, a 
reflection which was a disclosure, a re- 
préduction which was a _ recreation. 
And if experience, as we know it, is the 
last word of life, if there is nothing be- 
yond, and nothing behind, if there is 
no meaning, no explanation, no pur- 
pose or end, then the poetry of Homer 
is the highest reach of human achieve- 
ment. 


For, observe, Homer is not a critic. . 


His vision transmutes life, but does not 
transcend it. Experience is ultimate; 
all the poet does is to experience fully. 
Common men live, but do not realize 
life; he realizes it. But he does not ques- 
tion it; it is there, and it is final; glo- 
rious, lovely, august, terrible, sordid, 
cruel, unjust. And the partial, smil- 
ing, unmoved, unaccountable Olym- 
pians are the symbol of its brute actu- 
ality. Not only is there no explana- 
tion, there is not even a question to 
be asked. So it is, so it has been, so it 
will be. Homer’s outlook is that of 
the modern realist. That he wrete an 
epic, and they novels, is an accident of 
time and space. Turgenev or Flau- 
bert, writing 1000 years before Christ, 
would have been Homer; and Homer, 
writing now, would have been Tur- 
genev or Flaubert. 

But Shelley could never have been 
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Homer! For he was born a critic and 
a rebel. From the first dawn of con- 
sciousness he challenges and defies the 
work and ways of men and the appar- 
ent order of the universe. Never for a 
moment anywhere was he at home in 
the world. There was nothing at- 
tainable he cared to pursue, nothing 
actual he cared to represent. He could 
no more see what is called fact than 
he could act upon it. His eyes were 
dazzled by a different vision. Life and 
the world not only are intolerable to 
. him, they are unreal. Beyond and be- 
hind lies Reality, and it is good. Now 
it is a Perfectibility lying in the future, 
now a Perfection existing eternally; 
but in any case, whatever it be, how- 
ever and wherever to be found, it is 
the sole object of his quest and of his 
song. Whatever of good or lovely or 
passionate gleams here and there on 
the surface or in the depths of the ac- 
tual, is a ray of that Sun, an image of 
that Beauty. His imagination is kin- 
dled by Appearance only to soar away 
from it. The landscapeg he depicts is 
all light, all fountains and caverns. The 
Beings with which it is peopled are dis- 
carnate Joys and Hepes and Fears; 
Justice and Liberty, Peace and Love 
and Truth. Among them only is he at 
home; in the world of men he is an 
alien captive; and Human Life pre- 
sents itself as an “inquiet dream.” 
’Tis we that, lost in stormy visicns, 
keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with our 
spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings. 
When we die, we awake into Reality— 
that Reality to which, from the begin- 
ning, Shelley was consecrated: 
I vowed that I would dedicate my pow- 
ers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept my 
vow? 


He calls it “Intellectual Beauty”; he 
impersenates it as Asia; and sings it in 
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verse that passes beyond sense into 
music. 


Life of life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between 
them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen 
them 
In those looks, where who so gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 
Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to 
hide them; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds ere they divide 
them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 
Fair are others; none beholds thee, 
But thy voice sounds low and ten- 
der 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendor, 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost for ever! 
Lamp of Barth! where’er thou mevest 
Its dim shapes are clad with bright- 
ness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing! 


This we call poetry; and we call the 
“Tliad” poetry. But the likeness is su- 
perficial, and the difference profound. 
Was it Homer or Shelley that grasped 
Reality? This is not a question of lit- 
erary excellence; it is a question of the 
sense of life. And—oddly enough—it 
is a question to which the intellect has 
no answer. The life in each of us 
takes hold of us and answers it empir- 
ically. The normal man is Homeric, 
though he is not aware of the fact. 
Especially is the American Homeric. 
naive, spontaneous, at home with fact, 
implicitly denying the Beyond. Is he 
right? This whole continent, the prai- 
ries, the mountains and the coast, the 
trams and trolleys, the sky-scrapers, 
the factories, elevators, automebiles, 
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shout to that question one long deafen- 
ing Yes. But there is another conti- 
nent that speaks a different tongue. 
Before America was, Asia is. 


Iv. NIAGARA. 

I shall not describe Niagara; instead, 
I shall repeat a conversation. 

After a day spent in visiting the falls 
and the rapids, I was sitting to-night 
on a bench on the river bank. The 
racing water-ridges glimmered faintly 
in the dusk, and the roar of the falls 
droned in unwavering monotony. I 
fell, I think, into a kind of stupor; any- 
how, I cannot remember when it was 
that some one took a seat beside me, 
and began to talk. I seemed to wake 
and feel him speaking; and the first re- 
mark I definitely heard was this: “All 
America is Niagara.” “All America is 
Niagara,” the voice repeated—I could 
see no face. “Force without direction, 
noise without significance, speed with- 
out accomplishment. Ail day and all 
night the water rushes and roars. I 
sit and listen; and it does nothing. It 
is Nature, and Nature has no signifi- 
cance. It is we poets who create sig- 
nificance, and for that reason Nature 
hates us. She is afraid of us, for she 
knows that we condemn her. We have 
standards before which ,she shrinks 
abashed. But she has her revenge, for 
poets are incarnate. She owns our 
bodies; und she hurls us down Niagara 
with the rest, with the others that she 
loves, and that love her, the virile big- 
jawed men, trampling and trampled, 
hustling and hustled, working and ask- 
ing no questions, falling as water and 
dispersing as spray. Nature is force, 
loves force, wills force alone. She hates 
* the intellect, she hates the soul, she 
hates the spirit. Nietzsche understood 


her aright, Nietzsche, the arch-traitor, 
who spied on the enemy, learned her 
secrets, and then went over to her side. 
Force rules the world.” 

I must have said something banal 
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about progress, for the voice broke out: 

“There is no progress! It is always 
the same river! New waves succeed 
for ever, but always in the old forms. 
History tells, from beginning to end, 
the same tale—the victory of the strong 
over the sensitive, of the active over 
the reflective, of intelligence over intel- 
lect. Rome conquered Greece, the Ger- 
mans the Italians, the English the 
French, and now, the Americans the 
world! What matters the form of the 
struggle, whether it be in arms or com- 
merce, whether the victory go to the 
sword, or to shoddy, advertisement, 
and fraud? History is the perennial 
conquest of civilization by barbarians. 
The little islands before us, lovely with 
trees and flowers, green oases in the 
rushing river, it is but a few years 
and they will be enguifed. So Greece 
was swallowed up, so Italy, so—you 
are English?” 

I assented. 

“So England will be swallowed up. 
Not, as your moralists maintain, be- 
cause of her vices, but because of ber 


virtues. She is becoming just, scrupu- 
lous, humane, and therefore she is 
doomed. Hark, hark to Niagara! 


Force, at all costs! Do you hear it? 
Do you see it? I can see it, though it 
is dark. It is a river of mouths and 
teeth, of greedy outstretched hands, of 
mirthless laughter, of tears and of 
blood. I am there, you are there; we 
are hurrying over the fall, we are going 
up in smoke——” 

“Yes,” I cried, as one cries in a night- 
mare, “and in that smoke hangs the 
rainbow.” 

He caught at the phrase. “It is true. 
The rainbow hangs in the smoke! It 
is the type of the Ideal, hanging always 


above the Actual, never in it, never ” 


controlling it. We poets make the 
rainbow; we do not shape the world.” 
“We do not make the rainbow,” I 
said. “The sun makes it, shining 
against it. What is the sun?” 
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“The sun is the Platonic Good; it 
lights the world, but does not warm it. 
By its illumination we see the river in 
which we are involved; see and judge, 
and condemn, and are swept away. 
That we can condemn is our greatness; 
by that we are children of the sun. But 
our vision is never fruitful. The sun 
cannet breed out of matter; no, not 
even maggots by kissing carrion. Be- 
tween Force and Light, Matter and 
Good, there is no interchange. Good 
is not a cause, it is only an idea.” 

“To illuminate,” I said, “is to trans- 
form.” 

“No! it is only to reveal! Light 
dances on the surface; but not the ti- 
niest wave was ever dimpled or risped 
by its rays. Matter only moves mat- 
ter, and the world is matter. Best not 
cry, best not even blaspheme. Best 
pass over the fall in silence, nor add, 
to the raucous cries of battle, the 
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muffled dirge of a poet's song. Per- 
haps, at the bottom, there is oblivion. 
It is the best we can hope, we who 
see.” 

And he was gone! Had there been 
any one? Was there a real voice? I 
do not know. Perhaps it was only the 
roar of Niagara. When I returned to 
the hotel, I heard that this very after- 
noon, while I was sunning myself on 
one of the islands, a woman had 
thrown herself into the rapids and been 
swept over the fall. Niagara took her, 
as it takes a stick or a stone. Soon it 
will take the civilization of America, as 
it has taken that of the Indians. Cen- 
turies will pass, millenniums will pass, 
mankind will have come and gone, and 
still the river will flow and the sun 
shine, and they will communicate to 
one another their stern immortal joy, 
in which there is no part for ephemeral 
men. 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 


(To be continued.) 





EMILE OLLIVIER AND THE WAR OF 1870. 


The fourteenth volume of his Remin- 
iscences, which M. Emile Ollivier has re- 
cently published, finishes what he has 
to say concerning the causes of the 
Franco-German War, and brings his 
narrative up to the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since the 
author, then a man of seventy, set 
himself the task of composing a history 
of Napoleon III.’s reign, which he in- 
tended to be also an apology for his 
own political career, with its evolution 
from inherited Republicanism to a sort 
of democratic Imperialism. To-day the 
work is almost complete. There re- 
mains only to add, as epilogue, the fall 
of the Empire preceded by that of M. 
Ollivier’s Ministry; and these events, 
which are so intimately connected with 
the nation’s disaster, one could wish 


the aged writer might be spared the 
pain of relating. 

He wouki seem to have been encour- 
aged to begin his long yet interesting 
account by the revelations of 1892. The 
light thrown in that year on the Hohen- 
zollern candidature, and more partic- 
ularly on the famous Ems despatch, 
considerably modified judgments pre- 
viously passed both in France and 
abroad on the conduct of the French 
Smperor and his Cabinet, changing un- 
qualified condemnation of them into 
condonation, if not approval. Thence- 
forward it was possible to obtain a re- 
spectful hearing for the fallen régime’s 
claims and for the defence of its latest 
advisers. 

As a statesman of the Second Em- 
pire, M. Ollivier had the merit of prac- 
tising an intelligent opportunism with 
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lefty ideals. He was not a blind sup- 
porter of the Emperor’s rule, or of its 
origins, but he recognized that it had 
come more from the stress of circum- 
stance than from the will and deed of 
one man; and he saw that it contained 
possibilities of yielding many of the 
best things aimed at by the great Rev- 
olution. To this perception he had been 
led by observation and experience, 
gained during a period of much politi- 
cal agitation. 

Born ten years after Waterloo, he 
was the son of Démosthéne Ollivier, 
whe had been one of the Representa- 
tives of the People, and who remained 
an ardent Republican to the end of his 
life. Hducated for the Bar, he was ap- 
pointed, at the early age of twenty- 
three, Commissary-General for the 
Bouches-du-Rhéone by the Government 
of the 1848 Republic, and subsequently 
obtained a Prefecture. With the coup 
d'état of 1852, which:sent his father 
to prison and banishment, he returned 
to private life, and, resuming his bar- 
rister’s profession, made a considerable 
reputation init. Elected a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies*in 1857, he 
was one of the celebrated “Five” form- 
ing the constitutional Opposition. Af- 
ter 1863 he gradually separated from 
his friends of the Left, and, in 1867, 
was giving an independent support to 
the Government. During the next two 
years he was brought into relations 
with the Imperial family, yet contin- 
ued to attack parts of the Emperor's 
programme; so that when, in Decem- 
ber, 1869, he was asked to constitute a 
Ministry, he hesitated; and only at the 
end of a good deal of discussion did 
he consent to put himself at the head 
of the Cabinet. 

His position was a peculiar one. 
President of the Council, in the first 
Government of the Empire made ade- 
quately responsible to Parliament and 
covering the Hmperor, he had no ef- 
fective authority over his colleagues. 
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who were each and all master in their 
own department, and were answerable 
only to the Emperor. Such an ar- 
rangement tempted individual minis- 
ters to act out of concert, and rendered 
the following of a consistent policy ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Mr. Ollivier was 
destined to find this out to his cost. 
Had he possessed the prerogative of 
co-ordination and control that alone 
could make his office worth having, the 
cause of peace would have been better 
served. 


Chief among the general causes of 
the war Mr. Ollivier places Napoleon 
III.’s abandonment in 1866 and 1867 of 
the principle of nationalities which the 
Revolution of 1848 had substituted for 
the policy of equilibrium. This state- 
ment does not appear to be well 
grounded. Of the wars waged by the 
Second Empire prior to 1866, only that 
against Austria can be said to have 
been undertaken in support of the prin- 
ciple of nationalities. Moreover, there 
is incontrovertible evidence proving 
that, some time before Sadowa, the 
Emperor, continuing the traditions of 
French diplomacy, was in pourperlers 
with Bismarck for the purpose of ob- 
taining territorial compensations on the 
side of Belgium and the Duchy of Lux- 
emburg as the price of his acquiescence 
in Prussian schemes of aggrandize- 
ment. 

If responsibility of a general kind at- 
taches to the Second Empire anent the 
fateful proceedings of 1870, it is rather 
on account of its having revived, both 
at home and abroad, sentiments dan- 
gerously similar to those that were 
aroused during the days of the great 
Napoleon. Besides, from the very 
first, the Emperor pursued a course of 
conduct which weakened him with re- 
gard to Prussia. Compelled through- 
out his reign to count with her grow- 
ing power, he ought, if he wanted to 
circumscribe it, to have husbanded his 
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resources, while preparing elements of 
eventual collaboration among neighbor- 
ing nations. Instead of this, he alien- 
ated Prussia and Austria through fresh 
defeats heaped on those inflicted by his 
ancestor, annulled Italy’s gratitude by 
maintaining French troops in Rome, 
and ill-disposed Spain by his attempts 
to create a French ascendency in 
Mexico. And these various military 
campaigns not only did nothing to im- 
prove the organization of the army, 
but, on the contrary, lulled the War 
Department to a false sense of secur- 
ity, so that, in 1867, the defences of 
the Bastern frontier were at the mercy 
of a strong enemy. 

It may be that the Emperor's fa- 
vorite plan of coming to a final un- 
derstanding with Prussia on the basis 
of mutual concessions induced him to 
under-estimate the importance of hav- 
ing such auxiliary reserves to back him 
up. Bismarck, at any rate, was guided 
by a sounder appreciation, and when, 
after Sadowa, the question of compen- 
sations had to be met, he intimated 
plainly that, in his calculation, Prussia 
could achieve the unification of Ger- 
many without paying anything to 
France. The veto on Holland’s cession 
of Luxemburg, which conveyed the 
hint, was an undeniable provocation. 
But Bismarck, though not so desirous 
for war in 1867 as he became later, 
was prepared to try conclusions if the 
exasperated Emperor should thus de- 
cide. What he did not anticipate was 
the skilful manceuvring of M. de Mous- 
tier, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the verdict of the Confer- 
ence of London. which, by a compro- 
mise, forced Prussia to withdraw her 
garrison from the Duchy. In this di- 
plomatic encounter both sides lost 


something and gained something: but 
the loss to each was greater than the 
gain, and a lasting irritation resulted. 
Indeed, as far as the Emperor and Bis- 
marck were personally concerned, the 
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Luxemburg dispute was quite as much 
the veritable cause of the war of 1870 
as the Hohenzollern candidature. 

M. Ollivier regards the latter as a 
sort of Machiavellian plot begotten by 
Bismarck and hatched by his subordi- 
nate, Marshal Prim, the Spanish re- 
gent. The evidence he adduces does 
not warrant this view. In fact, 
there was too much contingency 
in the Spanish succession to al- 
low of any plan being concocted. 
The offer of the throne to Prince Leo- 
pold was a pis aller, and seems to have 
originated with Prim alone, who, in 
making it without previously consult- 
ing the French Government, was per- 
haps animated by resentment against 
the Emperor for superseding him in 
Mexico. Bismarck saw the opportu- 
nity, and seized it. Immediately he 
countenanced the candidature. If it 
were carried through without effective 
protest from France, Prussia’s influ- 
ence would be extended to the Penin- 
sula, or if, as appeared more likely, the 
Emperor should deem the affair a easus 
belli, there were reasons for reckoning 
on Prussia’s victory. 

In itself the Hohenzollern eandida- 
ture, though an infraction of the prece- 
dents that for some time past had goy- 
erned the choice of personages to fill 
vacant thrones, did not belong to the 
category of things which almost inevi- 
tably bring nations into deadly conflict. 
Other cases of the kind had oceurred, 
which diplomacy had easily dealt with. 
What surrounded it with danger was 
the susceptibility that existed on either 
bank of the Rhine, and the conviction 
that sooner or later war must intervene 
to settle outstanding quarrels. In 
France, unfortunately, the expression 
of this conviction was rashly reiterated 
not only by the man in the street but 
by those in Parliament and at Court 
whose intiuence and position should 
have imposed on them greater chari- 
ness of speech. Conversing with Pré- 
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vost-Paradol, who had come to take 
leave before proceeding as French Min- 
ister to Washington, the Empress said: 
“A great collision is unavoidable. 
Prussia’s insolence is unbearable. 
France risks losing her rank in the 
world. She must re-conquer it.” This 
was ov June 26th, just a week before 
the announcement was made that Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern had accepted the 
throne of Spain. 

M. Ollivier asserts that Prim, Bis- 
marck, and King William had arranged 
that the acceptance should be notified 
to the public only when the Cortés, 
which was to meet on July 20th, had 
ratified. the choice, this for the purpose 
of putting the Emperor in presence of 
the fait accompli. If so, the three ac- 
complices were strangely neglectful in 
allowing Zorilla, the President of the 
Cortés, to divulge the matter prema- 
turely. Probably Prim would have 
preferred a tardier publicity, since he 
desired the throne to be filled without 
any intervening hitch. But why 
should King William have been a party 
to such a conspiracy? His own avowed 
opinion was that Prim would have 
acted. more wisely in consulting the 
Emperor as a preliminary step. As for 
Bismarck, all he cared for was that the 
Emperor should not be consulted. To 
the date of announcement he was in- 
different, seeing profit to accrue 
whether it was earlier or later. If se- 
crecy had been his object, he would 
have prevented even the rumor of the 
candidature from reaching Benedetti’s 
ears in 1869. 

The author of the Reminiscences em- 
phatically denies the story, accredited 
by Marshal Randon’s Memoirs, that the 
Emperor had in the first instance wWel- 
comed the selection of Prince Leopold 
on account of the relationship existing 
between the Hohenzollern and Bona- 
parte families, and that an attitude of 
hostility was assumed only in obe- 
dience to the outburst of popular in- 
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dignation in France. This attitude is 
approved by the author, who holds that 
the Emperor and his Cabinet acted 
rightly both in opening and in conclud- 
ing the negotiations that preluded the 
war. He acknowledges one or two 
serious errors committed between 
whiles by the Emperor, his Ambassa- 
dor, and the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, yet maintains that Bismarck was 
the real ‘culprit. 

Let Bismarck’s share of responsibil- 
ity be granted—a large one. The Ger- 
man Chancellor afterwards boasted of 
it, perhaps with some exaggeration. All 
the same, from the facts set forth in 
M. Ollivier’s own account, the Emperor 
and his Government were in no small 
measure culpable also. 

They even started badly. Their 
first message to King William through 
Werther was a countercheck quarrel- 
some. It bluntly affirmed that France 
would not tolerate the establishment of 
Prince Leopold or any other Prussian 
prince on the throne of Spain. Their 
second, through Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador, was still more peremp- 
tory. The King must declare that he 
did not approve of Prince Leopold’s ac- 
ceptance, and must order him to with- 
draw it; otherwise there would be 
war. Simultaneously the Emperor 
telegraphed to Fleury, in St. Peters- 
burg, and asked him to tell Prince 
Gortchakoff (who. of course, would 
pass the hint on to Berlin) that, if the 
Prince of Hohenzollern were elected by 
the Cortés, there would be war. And 
in Parliament, on July 6th, three days 
before Benedetti broached the matter to 
the King of Prussia at Ems, a minis- 
terial declaration was read, which, 
though couched in veiled language, had 
a like purport. The French Govern- 
ment virtually launched an ultimatum 
without waiting for explanations from 
the monarch to whom it was addressed. 
True, they had already approached the 
Prussian Foreign Office and had been 
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given no satisfactory reply; but they 
held no proof that the King was offi- 
cially advised of their step, and should, 
therefore, have opened conversation 
with him in a milder way. 

The assumption of so threatening a 
tone at the outset prejudiced the sub- 
sidiary attempts made towards an ami- 
cable solution of the crisis. It embar- 
rassed the Powers that were solicited 
to intervene, and it equally embarrassed 
the Emperor himself, when he found 
that Prince Leopold, to whom he had 
appealed—unknown to his Ministers— 
through Strat, Roumania’s diplomatic 
agent in Paris, had consented to de- 
Sist from the candidature. Curiously 
enough, the Emperor had refused to 
allow direct application to the Hohen- 
zollerns through Benedetti. And yet, 
shortly after, when Olozaga, the Span- 
ish Ambassador, who was annoyed 
with Prim for leaving him in igno- 
rance, suggested the sending of Strat, he 
not only acquiesced, but authorized the 
envoy to promise Prince Antony, Leo- 
pold’s father, that, in return for the 
family’s renunciation, he would lend 
his support to the throne of Roumaunia, 
occupied by Prince Antony’s son 
Charles. This mission was out of har- 
mony with the Emperor's previous ac- 
tion. If it was wisely undertaken, 
wisely sanctioned—and this can 
scarcely be contested—the earlier mes- 
sages to King William were most un- 
wisely dictated. 

But for these the French Govern- 
ment might have congratulated them- 
selves on the disappearance of the 
casus belli; they might have enjoyed 
the outwitting of Bismarck; they 
might, in fine, have been content with 
the King’s reply, conciliatory in spite 
of Benedetti’s threats, that, “while un- 
able to advise the renunciation of a 
candidature that he had permitted, he 
would approve it if made by his kins- 
mau voluntarily.” 

As a matter of fact, Ollivier was con- 
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tent. Although fully participating in 
the ultimatum, he was sincerely anx- 
ious that peace should be preserved; 
and, on learning of Strat’s success, he 
declared himself in favor of the Gov- 
ernment’s liquidating the affair on the 
basis of what had been so far secured. 
It seemed even that the Emperor was 
of the same mind. A meeting of the 
Cabinet had been fixed for the morrow 
(July 13th). It was hoped news would 
be received by then from the King at 
Ems, saying he had been duly notified 
of Prince Leopold’s renunciation and 
had given his approbation. At this 
meeting, therefore, they might frame a 
statement with which they would en- 
deavor to satisfy Parliament and the 
country. 

But Ollivier was not the whole of the 
Government. De Gramont, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, though by no 
means a firebrand, was not in favor of 
this climbing down. The Emperor, too, 
at bottom, was afraid that Parliament 
and country would condemn him; and 
there were not wanting those at Court 
who exploited this fear, rendered more 
tangible by Duvernois’ forthcoming in- 
terpellation in the Chamber. 

On the evening of the 12th, after 
painful hesitation, the Emperor bade de 
Gramont, who had arrived from a bar- 
ren interview with Werther, to wire in- 
structions to Benedetti by which the 
latter was to require a guarantee from 
the King that the abandoned candida- 
ture should never be revived. Ollivier 
Was not consulted; nor did he, until de 
Gramont’s return from Saint Cloud late 
at night, know that such instructions 
had been sent. Indignant at the slight 
inflicted on himself, and, moreover, 
strongly blaming this extravagant pre- 
tension, he was tempted to resign his 
post at once. However, he reflected 
that he might do more harm than good 
by leaving the Cabinet; so he resolved 
to remain and to seek. if possible, some 


means of remedying the Emperor's 
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folly; and, as de Gramont was about 
to forward a supplementary despatch 
to Benedetti, brought in at that instant 
by the Emperor's courier, he suggested 
certain modifications in it intended to 
minimize the effect of the earlier one. 
Instead of demanding a guarantee for 
the future, his alteration demanded it 
only for the present. The renuncia- 
tion had really been made to Strat by 
Prince Antony. Prince Leopold re- 
nounced subsequently. Ollivier asked 
the King to pledge himself that the 
son should not disavow the father. 

This endeavor to ameliorate the sit- 
uation was rendered inoperative partly 
by de Gramont’s wiring the two texts 
together and partly by Benedetti’s has- 
tening to carry out the instructions con- 
tained in the earlier telegram. M. Ol- 
livier, while bearing testimony to Bene- 
detti’s many good qualities, condemns 
him here, esteeming that he ought to 
have waited a little, and to have 
pointed out to his-Government the im- 
prudence of what they required from 
him. But, as Count Benedetti’s son 
says, replying to this remark in last 
July’s first number of the Revue de 
Paris, his father, who had already in 
previous interviews softened the lan- 
guoge he was told to employ, was 
obliged now by the very terms of his 
instructions to obey them without de- 
lay. 

At the Cabinet Council held in the 
morning of the 13th, the Emperor was 
still in bellicose humor, and, when Olli- 
vier opposed the calling out of the re- 
serves forthwith, he answered: “We 
have other grievances against Prussia 
besides the Hohenzollern affair.” How- 
ever, Ollivier persisted in his argu- 
ments. During the meeting a telegram 
arrived from Lord Granville urging the 
Emperor not to show himself intran- 
sigeant. To this advice and that of 
his chief Minister the Emperor at 
length yielded. It was impossible to 


recall the demand for a guarantee; but 
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he agreed, and the whole Cabinet with 
him, that, if Benedetti failed to get it, 
the King’s communication of his 
acquiescence in Prince Leopold’s re- 
nunciation should suffice. 

As Ollivier had foreseen, the Am- 
bassador met with a point-blank re- 
fusal. The King was disappointed and 
annoyed. He had made a concession 
that the Prussian nation would not 
hear of with pleasure, a concession that 
might deprive him of Bismarck’s serv- 
ices; and, in return, he was confronted 
with an altogether unjustified claim 
which he could not grant. No wonder 
that, when he sent his aide-de-camp to 
Benedetti in the afternoon to say he 
had news from Prince Leopold, and 
was therefore able to inform the 
French Government of his having sanc- 
tioned the withdrawal of the candida- 
ture, he should also have intimated his 
inability to accord any fresh interview 
on the question of a guarantee. 

It was at this juncture, and not be- 
fore, as M. Ollivier thinks, that Bene- 
detti exhibited want of tact and blun- 
dered by returning to the charge again 
and again. Between his Govern- 
ment’s imperative and the King’s 
closed door he should have paused, un- 
derstanding that dunning was danger- 
ous as well as useless. Towards even- 
ing, to escape from Benedetti’s repeated 
requests for another audience, the King 
transferred the affair to Bismarck, 
leaving him to decide whether the 
French Ambassador's demand for a 
guarantee and its rejection were to be 
or not to be straightway announced to 
the Prussian Ministers, those of for- 
eign countries, and the Press. 

On the score of general and particu- 
lar precedent, M. Ollivier argues that 
the King acted disloyally in giving Bis- 
marck discretionary power to publish 
the refusal before an answer to it had 
come from the French Government. 
The point is a fine one to deeide. 
Something more patent is that the 
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words used by the King could only be 
interpreted by him to whom they were 
addressed as meaning that the sover- 
eign had changed his attitude and was 
at last willing for war. He was will- 
ing because he was thoroughly con- 
vinced that the French Government 
would not or could not recede from 
their pretensions. 

Unfortunately, not long after his in- 
terview with Benedetti, a despatch was 
read to him from Werther, his Ambas- 
sador at Paris, reporting the conversa- 
tion with de Gramont on the preceding 
day. The French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Ollivier, who was also pres- 
ent, had then made the suggestion that 
the King should write to the Emperor 
saying he was sorry any dissension had 
arisen between the two countries over 
the Hohenzollern candidature. Their 
object was not to dictate, but to get as 
soon as possible some document that 
could be placed before Parliament. To 
King William, however, the suggestion 
appeared to be a demand for an apol- 
ogy. No doubt he would have con- 
strued it differently and been less an- 
gry had he been able to guess that, in 
the same morning, Ollivier’s prudent 
counsels had prevailed, and that the 
Emperor and his Government were 
more inclined to compromise than they 
had been since the quarrel began. 
But how should he guess this with 
Benedetti continuing to speak in the 
imperative tone? 

If Bismarck, on receiving the King’s 
procuration, knew that his sovereign 
was willing for war, the King knew, 
when delivering the procuration, that 
Bismarck would do nothing towards 
the maintenance of peace. Such be- 
ing the case, the monarch implicitly al- 
lowed the form in which his Minister 
advertised the world of the rejection of 
the demand for a guarantee, implicitly 
expressed his indifference to whether 
his previous concessions were men- 
tioned. Consequently, the accusation 
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of forgery against Bismarck, which M. 
Ollivier takes up after other writers, 
is an idle one. The Prussian Minister, 
in omitting all reference to what had 
been accorded, and in stating the re- 
fusal in terms as disagreeably laconic 
as possible, intended not to deceive but 
to insult. That this was the true sig- 
nificance of what he published is ac- 
knowledged by M. Ollivier, who, fol- 
lowing the German writer, Erich 
Marks, calls it a “slap in the face.” It 
was a challenge to fight. 

The author of the Reminiscences tells 
of the poignant hours of July 14th, 
when the question was debated—must 
they draw the sword? For a while 
both Emperor and Cabinet returned to 
the idea they had discussed before 
sending their first ultimatum; that of 
summoning an International Confer- 
ence to arbitrate; but by the ned of 
the day it was definitely abandoned. 
Nevertheless, the next morning, just 
after the declaration of war was 
drafted, the Emperor, happening to see 
Witztbun, the Austrian Minister at 
Brussels, who was proceeding to 
Vienna, begged him to talk to his sov- 
ereign with a view to securing the set- 
tlement of the Franco-Prussian dis- 
pute by a Congress of the Powers. M. 
Ollivier adds that the Emperor re- 
vealed himself at the supreme moment 
of the crisis what he had been ever 
since its commencement: regretting the 
glories of war as soon as there was a 
prospect of peace, and falling back 
with dread on peace as soon as things 
looked like war. 

This comment, passed by one whv 
studied the Emperor well, is probably 
the correct ‘explanation of a behavior 
which else might seem to have indi- 
cated doubts in the Emperor’s mind 
that he and his Government were right 
in their ultimate resolution. 

M. Ollivier firmly believes they were. 
The war's disastrous issue has not 
shaken his conviction that, upon Bis- 
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marck’s “soufflet,” they were compelled 
to retaliate us they did. It is easy to 
go a long way with him when he says 
that there are insults a nation must re- 
sist by war, even though defeat follow. 
Nor is it hard to understand how, un- 
der pressure of a public opinion excited 
by recent and remoter events, and with 
the destiny of an Empire trembling in 
the balance, he and his colleagues were 
led to regard Bismarck’s provocation 
as one they were bound to answer by 
immediate reprisals. So much being 
granted, one is still forced to say, af- 
ter examining the facts, that the in- 
sult could scarcely have been inflicted 
but for faults of the Emperor and his 
Cabinet—faults in the main avowed by 
M. Ollivier himself, and which, from a 
Prussian standpoint, were also provoca- 
tions. 

The French Government, therefore, 
would have been wiser to check them- 
selves for the nonce. - Even without 
appealing for a Conference—at pres- 
ent there was no time—they might per- 
haps have thwarted Bismarck’s inten- 
tions by frankly acknowledging to Par- 
liament their own. error in demanding 
a guarantee and, by simultaneously 
stigmatizing in trenchant yet correct 
language the Prussian Minister's 
breach of diplomatic courtesy. War 
might none the less have happened, 
but they would have escaped being con- 
sidered the aggressors. It was a pity 


that he who was most eager for the 
fray should have been able to mingle 
with his triumph the irony of posing as 
a victim. 
In a work of polemical nature, some 
special pleading is to be expected. M. 
The Fortnightly Review. . 
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Ollivier does not avoid it; yet he re- 
deems his bias through conscientious 
reaction. Only on Prim and Bismarck 
does he pour out vials of unmitigated 
wrath—and even the Iron Chancellor 
he is not far from admiring, as Milton 
admired Satan. Elsewhere in his 
book, refiection’s admissions tread in 
the wake of hasty animadversions. If 
he blasts King William's character in 
one chapter, he restores it in a second; 
and, after unjustly twitting the British 
Government with meanness for not at 
once espousing the Emperor’s interests, 
he ingenuously records the several 
means of reconciliation they directly or 
indirectly tried. On the other hand, 
notwithstanding his anxiety to shield 
the Emperor and Empress, he cannot 
hide that the former had neither the 
will to make war promptly nor the skill 
to keep peace surely, but shilly-shallied 
between the two until the chance of 
advantage in each was frittered away. 
As for the Empress, although she did 
not boast of the war being hers. she 
certainly desired it, and egged on 
those around her to desire it too. 

The author of the Reminiscences, who 
defends himself modestly, has no need 
to be ashamed of his réle in 1870, even 
in the face of lawful criticism. The 
worst that can be said of him is that 
he was over-deferential to maxims, 
precedents, and statecraft which, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
were out of date; the best—and this is 
much—that he voluntarily sacrificed a 
fine political reputation in a vain en- 
deavor to save the régime to which his 
allegiance was sworn. 

Frederick Lawton. 
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BOOK VI. 

CRISIS. 
CHAPTER L. tween it and the restless blue water, 
GIBRALTAR. is a mark upon the face of the cliff, a 


Most of us can picture Gibraltar, its 
western aspect at least, the town side. 
We know it in Stanfield’s oils, in line- 
engraving, in photograph and the pic- 
ture post-card—the long, white cur- 
tain-wall between the blue bay and the 
climbing streets behind, the gray-green 
rock over all seamed with traverses 
and emplacements screened by dwarf 
palm and scrub; the “Queen of Spain's 
Handkerchief” floating above its top- 
most point. 

If you were ever “up the Straits,” or 
ou “the Portingale voyage” (like the 
sons of the wicked uncle of Tite Nor- 
folk. Tragedy), you will have gone 
ashore for an hour, “done” the cathe- 
dral, the fruit market, the Aleméda, 
and little else, for so wisely secretive 
is our system that to it the simple 
British ratepayer is a man suspect; 
only to an eagle-faced Kaiser and his 
peeping, whispering aides are shown 
the secret galleries, the barbettes, ri- 
fling, and breach-action of our guus 
of position. 

And with all your seeing you have 
not seen the other side of the Rock, 
its two mile long wall of cliff, some of 
it with its feet in the sliding desert 
sands which the Levanters bring 
across from Africa, some of it soaring 
sheer from deep water, all, every rod 
of it, scarped by art and nature in 
such sort that the monkey-fingered 
middies of the fleet have never “done” 
it, nor ever will. 

Look up there (with my eyes, if not 
with your own). What do you see at 
the southern end of that prodigious 
rampart? At the top O’Hara’s Tower 
cuts the skyline, a glittering white fin- 
ger, and plumb below. half-way be- 


demilune, a little old-fashioned bat- 
tery, pierced for a pair of footy, muz- 
zle-loading ship’s guns. The whole af- 
fair is but a niche blasted out of the 
sheer face, only to be reached by a 
path (invisible from below) winding 
down from aloft. 

The work is so small, so remote, that 
from the summit it appears near the 
sea-level, from the sea below it seems 
near the summit. It is seven hundred 
feet from either. This is the Mediter- 
ranean Battery, and of it a tale is told. 

Months before the Mary of Yarmouth 
fell among thieves, in the September of 
the year of our Lord 1778,Great George 
being upon the throne and served 
by greater men, or the sun of Britain 
had surely set, Sir George Eliott was 
Governor of Gibraltar, and had 
troubles of his own. 

There was bad blood between the 
two corps, and that is the plain truth 
of the matter. What it began about, 
what were the rights of it, nobody 
knew: the fact remained that between 
His Majesty’s 12th Regiment of Foot 
and Hardenberg’s Hanoverians, a 
grudge subsisted, sore, embittered, un- 
reasonable. 

Nor was the dispute left to the rank 
and file, the officers’ messes were not 
upon speaking terms. One or the other 
should by rights have got the route; 
but it was far from easy to shift a 
corps from a distant garrison in the 
old sailing-ship days; thus things were 
awkward at “the Rock” in 1778-1779. 

The Governor took his measures—he 
was a stern man was Eliott; the dispu- 
tatious fellows were quartered as far 
apart as the limits of the Rock permit- 
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ted, the Hanoverians lay in Irish Town 
by the Water Port, their rivals out by 
Europa Point. Bounds were set which 
the privates of the hostile forces 
crossed at peril of the Provost Mar- 
shal’s triangles. Yet meet they did; 
men on fatigue delivering wood at their 
officers’ quarters would encounter one 
another among the steeply graded 
streets midway, and where they met 
they fought. 

Nor were their leaders wiser. Until 
the long bicker between St. James's 
and Versailles culminated in ruptured 
relations, which were followed by a 
cartel from Madrid (“What hurts my 
brother hurts me”), these civilly bellig- 
erent officers and gentlemen had been 
used to arrange meetings behind the 
Queen’s Seat, or would get leave to see 
the bull-fighting across at Algeciras or 
at St. Roque with ulterior motives. 
If, as happened more than once, one 
of the party returned, with a puncture, 
the mischance was laid at the door of 
some nameless Spaniard. 

The Governor doubted, threatened to 
stop leave, and whilst the threat hung 
a-poise like hawk over stubble, lo, the 
darkening war-cloud rumbled overhead, 
and, albeit hostilities were deferred for 
another seven months, all leave stopped 
automatically. This was in Novem- 
ber 1778. 

Hitherto these affairs had been con- 
fined to subalterns, but at this juncture 
it pleased a Hanoverian major, Von 
Toppler by name, to put a public af- 
front upon a gentleman of equal rank 
serving in the 12th. A meeting was 
judged essential to honor. They met 
at Catalan Bay, that tiny fishing ham- 
let beneath the eastern cliffs, and the 
German, an adept at the small sword, 
fell at the first pass and died where he 
fell. 

This was worse and worse; a long 
and evenly contested bout ending in 
the temporary disablement of one or 
both combatants might have appeased 
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the worse and aroused the better feel- 
ings of all concerned, paving the way 
for a general reconciliation; but a mo- 
mentary rally, a scramble. a disput- 
able thrust in tierce, a movement of the 
left, too, which though involuntary was 
clearly hors de régle, merely inflamed 
the matter. The English second was 
rated in unwarrantable terms; things 
would have gone farther, but the patrol 
intervened. 

The Governor got wind of it: there is 
no explaining away the violent death 
of a major of His Majesty's forces 
in a garrison which is not under 
fire. 

Behold, then, the survivor and both 
seconds, after court-martial and much 
hard swearing, put upon half-pay. 
They sail for home; the vacancies in 
the two regiments have been filled in 
due course—Major Wade Justin ga- 
zetted to the one, Major Cornelius 
Boyle to the other; they arrive in the 
same man-o’-war. (Their juniors— 
Travis and Scrivener—this to fill the 
blank in the English—that in the Ger- 
man corps, had preceded them by the 
April convoy.) 

His Majesty’s frigate Paladin has 
dropped anchor off the Ragged staff; her 
attendant gun-brigs, Snorter and Hawk, 
are still hull-down beyond the Pearl 
Rock, rounding-up the last and slowest 
of the Falmouth convoy. The frigate’s 
launch is at the Waterport, oars 
shipped; passengers are preparing to 
land, two gentlemen, and a lady, who 
sits between her companions, with her 
back to the sea-wall and its mooring- 
rings, a bright-eyed woman of thirty in 
unobtrusive mourning, buxom, arch, 
and accustomed to compliments. One 
would have judged from her manner 
that whatever the depths of her grief 
might have been, its first poignancy 
was past. The lady was enjoying life 
once more, had been amused by the 
novel experience of her first voyage 
and the flattery and attention which 
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had fallen to her share upon the King’s 
ship. 

To the captain's cabin and the ward- 
room she had bidden a smiling good- 
bye, but her delightful perplexities: 
were not yet over—two of her admir- 
ers accompanied her ashore, were at 
that moment at her elbows. One, the 
larger and more yoluble man, who has 
been keeping the lady in a condition of 
decorous merriment, bethinks him of 
his own affairs and is for decently dis- 
encumbering himself of hers in ad- 
vance. 

“And now, my dear leedy, the mo- 
ment has come for parting; ‘sweet sor- 
row,’ the pote calls ut, and in this case 
rightly, for 'tis but timporary, I trust. 
An’, by the way, permit me to proffer 
ye my assistance in any little arreenge- 
ments which yer melancholy juties and 
onprotictud condition may devolve ye 
in.” 

“Major Boyle, I am sure you are too 
kind,” simpered the lady. 

“Not at all,” cried the gentleman 
airily. “‘’Tis a bargain thin. I will do 
mesilf the honor of calling upon ye, 
madam, as soon as my military en- 
geegements permit”: he half arose, 
bowing. “And now, me dear madam, 
I'll refrain from engeeging yer charm- 
ing attintion; ‘tis not the hour for 
pleasantries; yer fut is upon the 
threshold of new experiences; ‘tis a 
mimorable moment in yer young life. 
First impressions, my dear leedy, are 
priceless—let me advise ye to be gar- 
nering thim; use your beautiful eyes, 
close yer charming lips, and husband 
yer resources.” 

“La! Major, whatever are you say- 
ing?’ cried the lady, whose attention 
had been wandering. “Husband? and 
my poor dear colonel not twelve 
months in his grave!” 

She simpered coquettishly. The man 
upon the other side of her wondered; 
never had she appeared to less adyan- 
tage. He felt his lip curl and, half- 
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turning in his seat, glanced out-board 
to hide his face. 

He sat upon the lady’s left; the Irish- 
man had risen; a little ungloved right 
hand was dipping its finger-tips in the 
water alongside, the tortoise-shell hook 
of a parasol lay over the gunwale. As 
the launch, now no longer under steer- 
age way, swung in towards the stone- 
work the silent watcher saw with a 
start what might happen. 

“Hands inboard, there,” yelled the 
middy at the yoke-lines. The lady, 
still held in chat by her loquacious ad- 
mirer, either did not hear or failed to 
understand that she was the person ad- 
dressed. “Madam!"’ squealed the boy; 
she, laughing gaily at a final sally, re- 
tained her position. There was yet the 
tenth of a second left for action; lean- 
ing behind her, the English Major made 
a snatch at her wrist, caught it roughly, 
the boat, lifting upon the swell, jarred 
dully against the green, weed-coated 
stone. Something crushed. The lady 
shrieked. The middy shut his eyes. 
She was caressing knuckles rasped 
by nothing severer than a man’s 
grip. 

“Sir! How dare you? I never!” 

“Justin! May I ask what ye mean 
by this conduct?” said the Irishman in 
silkiest accents, his eyes sparkling un- 
der twitching brows. 

“Begad, sir, "twas mighty well done!” 
broke in the lieutenant in charge. 
“You saved the lady’s hand. See here, 
madam, what your five fingers would 
have been like.” He was pointing to 
the parasol-handle crushed flat between 
the gupwale of the heavy launch and 
the unyielding stonework. 

“Oh, Major Justin, how can I thank 
you enough?” exclaimed the lady, a lit- 
tle breathlessly. 

“It isn’t necessary to say anything 
more about it, madam; but if ye will 
permit me to escort ye to your lodg- 
ing I shall feel abundantly repaid. I 
bespoke ye a porter by the first boat. 
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I see the fellow awaiting us at the top 
of the steps: allow me.” 

He had not replied to his angry 
rival. The obvious event had done 
that for him. Taking courteous pos- 
session of his fair prize, he passed the 
Waterport envied and admired by the 
crew of the launch. 

“Handy enough for a King’s ship; 
pity he’s to be wasted ashore,” grunted 
a jack, pulling stroke, who had seen 
all. 

“And who might those fine, new, live 
officer-passengers of yours be?” asked 
an orange-woman of the lieutenant, an 
old acquaintance. The lieutenant told 
all he knew. “Whew!” whistled the 
dame, and shifted the quid in her 
cheek. “Then the fat’s in the fire 
again, sir! More bloody doin’s afore 
the month is out, as sure as there's 
monkeys on the Rock.” 

Next morning, in the anteroom at the 
Convent, the newcomers were awaiting 
the Governor’s leisure to report them- 
selves. They sate in silence. Officers 
of the garrison passed in with their 
“morning states,” returned with their 
orders. The levée was thinning, their 
turns would come soon. 

An orderly, who before he enlisted 
must surely have been a town crier or 
master of ceremonies, came to the door, 
throwing a chest. “Ma-jor——” 

The Irishman got his feet under 
him, “Justin’’ He extended them 
again with a smothered oath. The 
Englishman arose and followed the 
man to the presence. 

Governor Sir George Eliott, whose 
business it was to know his men, 
looked the new-comer over with inter- 
est; his broad, sea-bronzed mask of a 
face was made up to an enduring pa- 
tience; he foresaw an awful time ahead 
of him; he wanted men, men; King 
George sent him broken gamblers, dis- 
graced fribbles, the culls and incapa- 
bles of their services, rubbish. The 
Rock was the most unpopular of sta- 


tions. He recognized in Justin a man 
after his own heart, and beamed upon 
him. 

“Sir, I am glad to make your ac- 
quaintance.” The greeting reached the 
ears of those in the anteroom through 
aun imperfectly closed door, and one at 
least of the listeners cocked an eye- 
brow. 

“You served in Madras, I see, under 
my friend Coote; I have heard of ye, 
sir, and all to your advantage. Ye are 
gazetted to the 12th with seniority, 
which is unusual. Ye came out in the 
Paladin, I believe; and had ye an 
agreeable voyage? Had ye compan- 
ions? So—humph! Who is without?” 
A pause. “Send Major Boyle in.” 

“Ma-jor Boyle!” bawled the orderly. 

The Irishman obeyed the summons 
with alacrity. He strode into the room 
and saluted, as fine a figure of a man 
as you shall see in a whole garrison: 
tall, splendidly set-up, fresh-complex- 
ioned; the sparkle of hazel eyes lit up 
his face from under alertly arched 
brows. The Governor took him all in 
with a solemn regard. The jaw was 
too square and heavy, the mouth verged 
upon truculence. The head looked as 
round as a bullet and as hard. The 
man, one felt, would be an exacting 
friend, an encroaching comrade, a dan- 
gerous enemy, but for a night assault, 
a forlorn hope, no fitter fellow 
stepped. 

His Commander returned his salute 
in silénce, looked him over in silence, 
referred again to some writing, a pri- 
vate advice, apparently just arrived by 
Packet. He opened his lips. 

“Step outside there, and shut that 
door.” The orderly obeyed. 

“Major Boyle, I make your acquaint- 
ance, sir; I trust it may ripen into mu- 
tual respect. But I am bound to warn 
ye, sir, that your record has preceded 
ye.” 

The man addressed started, his rocky 
face flushed. The Englishman inter- 
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posed. “Have I your permission to 
retire, sir?’ 

“Ye have not, sir. I desire ye to 
remain. I am speaking to the two of 
ye, for your guidance, gentlemen, and 
for your good. 

“You, Major Boyle, come to me from 
the 4ist, but ‘tis not your first ex- 
change: ye served in the North Corks 
and also in the Fermanagh Fusileers.” 

“I did, sir. I was mentioned in de- 
spatches whilst serving with the Fusil- 
eers in Canada.” 

“And stood your court-martial, if I 
am not misinformed, for killing a 
brother officer.” 

“And had my sword returned to me, 
sir; it was an affair of honor. properly 
seconded, everything in order.” 

“You were the challenger, sir.” The 
man addressed allowed the statement 
to pass. The Governor continued: 
“But the unfortunate experience was 
wasted upon ye; it has not been your 
last of the sort, as it was not your first. 
Ye went out recently with a civilian. 
and still more recently with a Militia 
officer. Ye stood your trial at Chester 
Assizes, sir, upon the capital charge.” 

“And was acquitted again, sir.” 

“As I read this, the jury disagreed, 
which appears to have been a most 
fortunate circumstance for ye, for there 
were no seconds, I see.” He tapped 
the paper. “Well, sir, it seems that 
instead of putting ye on your trial 
again, the minister has permitted ye to 
exchange, has sent ye out to me. I am 
but little obliged to Mr. Jenkinson, if I 
may speak frankly. 

“And now, sir, a word in your ear; 
ye have come to a hornet’s nest. There 
is some damned old senseless grudge 
between your regiments, gentlemen— 
yours and yours”’—he nodded to each 
in turn. “The men have been confined 
to barracks this month past, but in this 
latitude a month is too much: it spells 
scurvy. After all is said, I must rely 
upon the regimental officers, upon you, 
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just you. Your predecessors fell out 
and played the fool: Von Toppler and 
Stedman. They paid the penalty; one 
is in hell and the other on half-pay. 
But how am I to hold this place for my 
King if my own officers run one an- 
other through the gizzard for a wry 
word?” He paused, and his eye was 
severe. “Now, gentlemen, ye come 
upon the ground with clean sheets so 
far as this silly matter between the 
12th and the Hardenbergs is concerned, 
Ye know nothing, and desire to know 
nothing, but my express wishes. Ye 
will start fair and take a posture that 
shall make for amity. Ye hear me?” 
Again the great soldier's eye roved 
from one to the other; the Englishman 
was attending to him with an air of re- 
spectful concern, the Irishman’s coun- 
tenance was a medley of pent emotions. 

“Ye have enjoyed a favorable voy- 
age: ye have made one another's ac- 
quaintance under agreeable circum- 
stances, and are about to take up your 
duties with nothing but the friendliest 
feelings between ye. This is so?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Justin: the 
other assented less cordially, but assent 
he did. 

“Then, gentlemen, I will ask ye to 
take one another's hands, here in my 
presence—so. I am obliged to ye. I 
wish ye a good-day. Ye may go.” 

The two officers reached the door of 
the Convent, passed the sentry, took a 
dozen steps side by side in a silence 
which the Englishman had no especial 
desire to break. His companion, as 
he perceived, was smarting under the 
rebukes of his new Commander. How 
would he bear himself? 

Beyond earshot of the sentry the 
Irishman wheeled hotly upon the man 
beside him, “Well?” 

Justin stopped, as was but civil, but 
awaited some more definite indication 
of the man’s meaning. None was 
forthcoming. 

“Major Boyle, as you apparently in- 
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vite me to make some comment upon 
what I have heard, I will just say that 
so far as it touches yourself I have al- 
ready forgotten it, every word of it. I 
beg to wish ye a good——” 

“For-got ut, have ye?” mocked the 
other in a high-pitched, satirical tone. 
“I would hardly have thought ut. Your 
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hearing is perfect, my dear sir; your 
ears are long enough, in all censcience!” 
“And I have already forgotten that 
too,”’ replied Justin in haste, and, turn- 
ing upon his heel, left, pursued by a 
jeering laugh. 
Ashton Hilliers. 


(To be continued.) 
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There is no word which it seems 
harder to define than the word Hssay; 
it seems as difficult to describe as the 
quality of justice in Plato’s “‘Republic,” 
which turned out to be the one inde- 
finable and essential principle that was 
left, like Argon, when all the other 
qualities that go to the making up of 
the state were subtracted. Similarly, 
when all other forms of human com- 
position have been classified, the essay 
is left. Almost the only quality that 
it seems possible to predicate of it is 
comparative brevity, and even that is 
not essential to it, for such a book as 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy” is little 
more than a gigantic essay, when all is 
said. The difficulty is that the word 
has travelled so far from its original 
meaning, which implied something ten- 
tative and evanescent. Yet if the 
word can be applied to Macaulay’s Es- 
says, the original conception falls to 
the ground at once, for Macaulay’s Es- 
says are certainly neither evanescent 
nor tentative, but some of the most pos- 
itive and palpable documents in the 
archives of literature. The fact is 
that the word has been wrested from 
its meaning to cover any species of 
short study, biographical or historical. 
We do not, however, presume to plead 
that the word should be restored to its 
original meaning; words are our serv- 
ants and not our masters; usage is 


more important than derivation, and it 
is mere pedantry to attempt to main- 
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tain the opposite. But for ali that it 
is agreeable, even if it be useless, to 
discern and disentangle the proper qual- 
ities of things, and to play with liter- 
ary values is as pretty a game as to toy 
with vintages. 

The true essay, then, is a tentative 
and personal treatment of a subject; it 
is a kind of improvisation on a delicate 
theme; a species of soliloquy, as if a 
man were to speak aloud the slender 
and whimsical thoughts that come into 
his mind when he is alone on 4 winter 
evening before a warm fire, and, clos- 
ing his book, abandons himself to the 
luxury of genial reverie. I remember 
once being in the studio of a great 
painter. He was at work on a por- 
trait which for personal reasons I had 
been asked to eriticize. After we had 
discussed the picture, he had taken up 
his palette and brush, and was adding 
some little touches. As he did this, he 
began to talk first about the methods, 
and then about the aims of art. He 
spoke as if almost unconscious of the 
presence of an auditor, in very simple, 
spontaneous language, as though he 
were thinking aloud. He suddenly 
broke off, with a half-blush, and said 
“These are some of the thoughts that 
come into my head as I stand at my 
work; I am ashamed to trouble you 
with them,”—and I could not induce 
him to resume. That was, I felt, a 
real essay in the making. I had seen 
the very telegraphy of the brain at 
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work, the unseen soul at its business of 
thought, and I felt too, as I reflected, 
that I had understood it all perfectly, 
as I could not have understood a tech- 
nical treatise; for the real stuff of 
thought is simple enough—it is the 
learned mind that complicates and em- 
broiders. The theme itself matters 
little—the art of it lies in the treat- 
ment. And the important thing is 
that the essay should possess what 
may be called atmosphere and person- 
ality; and thus it may be held to be of 
the essence of the matter that the re- 
sult should appear to be natural, by 
whatever expenditure of toil that qual- 
ity may need to be achieved. In this 
sense it may be held that Bacon’s Es- 
says are hardly true essays, because 
they are too aphoristic—the bones are 
picked too clean, the definition is too 
superbly lucid and concise. Most es- 
sayists could not afford to spin their 
web as close as that—a single page of 
Bacon would furnish out themes and 
climaxes and ornaments for a whole 
essay of the more leisurely type. For 
the mark of the true essay is that the 
reader’s thinking is all done for him. 
A thought is expanded in a dozen 
ways, until the most nebulous mind 
takes cognizance of it. The path 
winds and insinuates itself, like a little 
leafy lane among fields, with the 
hamlet-chimneys and the spire, which 
are its leisurely goal, appearing only 
by glimpses and vistas, to left or to 
right, just sufficiently to reassure the 
sauntering pilgrim as to the ultimate 
end of his enterprise. But the Essays 
of Bacon resemble more a series of 
stepping-stones, rigid, orderly, compact, 
the progress across which must be 
wary and intent, admitting but little 
opportunity for desultory contempla- 
tion. 

Again, the true essay must be, as we 
have said, tentative. It must never be 
authoritative. It must make no pro- 
nouncement, and draw no conclusion. 
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The most the essayist may do is to ven- 
ture to suggest. As a cicerone, he 
must not discourse professionally of 
dates and mouldings, but trifle grace- 
fully with an historical association, or 
indicate an effect of light and shadow 
on a mellow wall. In fact the cam- 
panula that swings its lilac bells upon 
the broken ledge, or the orange rosettes 
of lichen on the weathered ashlar are 
more his concern than the origin and 
significance of the pile itself. His duty 
is rather to exhibit his subject from a 
dozen different points of view, and he 
must take thought of foreground and 
distance more than of elevation and 
perspective. If he convinces at all, it 
must be by persuasion and example, 
and not by precept or statute—but in- 
deed his aim is never intellectual con- 
viction, nor the unveiling of error; it 
is rather to show the poetical value of 
a thought, its suggestiveness, its gossa- 
mer connections, its emotional possibil- 
ities; and thus the breeze that stirs the 
surface of the pool is as important as 
the pool itself; the reflected images of 
tree and hill, that blend and waver, as 
much his pre-occupation as the actual 
forms themselves—indeed more s80; 
for, as [| have said, atmosphere is the 
end of all his devices. Personality, 
then, is the characteristic of the essay; 
not necessarily egotistic personality, 
the mind regarding itself with absorbed 
delight, repeating and viewing and re- 
cording its own motions. That indeed 
is not forbidden to the essayist, for the 
essence of his art is zest in his sub- 
ject; but greater still is the charm of 
personality unconscious of itself, and 
merely following its own contempla- 
tions with a delighted intentness, like 
the talk of a child. And here I think 
lies another characteristic of the true 
essayist, a certain childlike absorption 
in his subject. We all of us love tri- 
fles at heart; the shapes and aspects of 
things, the quality of sounds, the savors 
of food, the sweet and pungent odors 
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of earth. We persuade ourselves, as 
life goes on, that these things are un- 
important, and we dull our observation 
of them by disuse; but in all the essay- 
ists that I can think of, this elemental 
perception of things as they are is.very 
strong and acute; and half their charm 
is that they recall to us things that we 
have forgotten, things which fell 
sharply and clearly on the perception 
of our young senses, or bring back to 
us in a flash that delicate wonder, that 
undimmed delight, when the dawn lay 
brightening about us, and when our 
limbs were restless and alert. 

The mysterious quality called charm 
is thus another of the first requisites of 
the essayist; and here we are dealing 
with one of those ultimate and indi- 
visible qualities which defy analysis. 
It brings us back to the naked princi- 
ple of all criticism, that we like a 
thing, after all, because we do like it, 
and for no other reason; we may train 
and refine our taste, of course, but we 
only end by assimilating our taste to 
the perceptions of more richly en- 
dowed, more eager natures. But no 
artist can ever attain to charm by tak- 
ing thought. What he can do is to im- 
prove and refine his methods, till he ar- 
rives at expressing the thought he con- 
ceives as closely as possible; he can get 
rid of clumsiness and hesitancy and ob- 
security, as the sculptor gets nearer at 
every stroke to the form concealed in 
the stone; but even so it is the form 
that is the ultimate and momentous 
thing, and not the polish of the surface 
—indeed that polish can be too high, 
too mechanical; the dint upon the stone, 
the rake-marks on the gravel, have an 
unconsidered charm, for they give the 
sense of the human hand at work. 

It would be an ample task, but one 
that lies beyond the scope of this pa- 
per, to show how the seed of the essay 
sown by Montaigne in France not only 
did not flourish there, but was trans- 
planted almost bodily to England, and 
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became one of the chief glories of our 
literature. At first sight it would seem 
surprising. It would appear thaj the 
essay was a vehicle which would have 
exactly suited the subtle and sugges- 
tive temperament of the French, and 
was ill-adapted for the less imagina- 
tive if sturdier character of our own 
nation. Yet so it has been. In the 
hands of Addison and Steele, of Gold- 
smith and Johnson, the essay became 
perhaps the most characteristic prod- 
uct of English eighteenth-century lit- 
erature, with its refined taste, its gen- 
tlemanly philosophy, and with just the 
touch of nature and sincerity that har- 
monized the whole. But with the ro- 
mantic movement came a fresher im- 
pulse still; and the three great essay- 
ists of the early nineteenth century, 
Hazlitt, Lamb, and De Quincey, gave 
the essay both a breadth and an appeal 
which it had never hitherto known. 
Hazlitt was a great taster of the savors 
of life, and though a certain harshness 
and sombreness of nature made him 
perhaps more of a guide than a leader, 
yet the thought which caused him to 
say on his somewhat desolate death- 
bed, “Well, I have had a happy life,” 
makes itself heard in his writings. 
De Quincey no doubt suffered from the 
hideous profusion in which his ne- 
cessities and his circumstances im- 
pelled him to indulge. Never was 
there a noble and impassioned writer 
who so wallows at times in verbosity 
and ineptitude, and yet who rises on 
the one hand to such authentic present- 
ment of the very stuff of humanity, 
and on the other hand to such impas- 
sioned melody of thought and word. 
He tried perhaps to make prose do the 
work of poetry, but for all that he has 
contrived to baffle all who would 
clearly define the difference, and to 
leave among his myriad writings vi- 
sions where light and sound seem to 
blend magically into an essence for 
which no literary name can be found. 
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But the writer who, with no preten- 
sions, no sacerdotal claims, winds him- 
self subtly and firmly into the sover- 
eignty of English essayists is Charles 
Lamb. Strangely enough it was late 
in life that he found his place. He had 
no ambitious range of subjects, nor 
had he the command of the organ-like 
melody which De Quincey owned. Per- 
haps this may be the reason why De 
Quincey, alone of notable critics, per- 
sistently descries Lamb's merits, ac- 
cusing him of want of proportion and 
variety. But Charles Lamb brought 
to his work a largeness of heart and a 
sweetness of temper that survived both 
acute and wearing sorrows and a deep- 
seated fragility of fame—“Saint 
Charles!” as Thackeray once said, put- 
ting a letter of Lamb’s to his forehead. 
To this was added an extraordinary 
fineness of observation, and a delicate 
sensitiveness to the quality of expe- 
rience that had slowly matured; and he 
had, too, a humor both whimsical and 
profound, which, into whatever extrav- 
agance it may have betrayed him in 
convivial moments, was always held in 
exquisite restraint when he came to 
write; and thus the essays have that 
rare balance of emotion, where pathos 
is kept from sickliness by a virile sense 
of absurdity, and where emotion pre- 
serves humor from the least touch of 
cynicism. It is not as if the two moods 
alternated, they co-existed; and a tact 
which was of the nature of genius 
kept the proportion exact. It is idle 
to say that Lamb can never be sur- 
passed; but so perfect an adjustment 
of special faculties, combined with so 
limpid a style and so sincere a modesty 
of presentment, must of necessity be a 
rarity. 

And now, “as in private duty bound” 
as the old bidding prayer runs, I may 
be allowed to touch upon a group of es- 
sayists who have been particularly 
connected with the pages of the Corn- 
It has from the first 


hill Magazine. 
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been the policy of the Cornhill to give 
prominence to the note of personal ex- 
pression; and thus it has attracted to 
itself writers of this quality. 

The output of Thackeray was so pro- 
digious and his method so incredibly 
natural and spontaneous, that it is 
easy to say he was not an artist, just 
as pedantic critics used to say that his 
drawings were very amusing but unde- 
niably amateurish. The truth is that 
Thackeray defied all rules. His won- 
derful eye saw everything, and his 
large heart had room for everything 
and everybody. He lived, and en- 
joyed life, with an absolutely unim- 


paired and childlike zest; and his 
brave, simple, tender spirit endured 
to the end. Where other men are con- 


noisseurs of fine flavors and delicate 
nuances, Thackeray was a connoisseur 
of the broadest and biggest things of 
life—its pathos, its absurdity, its cour- 
age, its loyalty. As the French prov 
erb says, he is bon comme le pain. His 
handling of humanity is so liberal that 
he puts one out of conceit with all un- 
easy devices, all nice assignments of 
epithets. He writes as the jovial 
Zeus of the Jliad might have written 
about the combats and the loves of 
men, sympathizing with and expe- 
riencing every passion and frailty, yet 
with a divine immunity from their pen- 
alties and shadows. 

As Edward FitzGerald wrote of him 
in 1845— 

“In the meanwhile old Thackeray 
laughs at all this; and goes on in his 
own way, writing hard for half a dozen 
reviews and newspapers all the morn- 
ing; dining, drinking, and talking of a 
night; managing to preserve a fresh 
color and perpetual flow of spirits un- 
der a wear-and-tear of thinking and 
feeding that would have knocked up 
any other man I know two years ago 
at least.” 

And how characteristic it was of 
Thackeray that in his later days he 
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could write, he confessed, anywhere 
better than in his own quiet study— 
in a club smoking-room or a _ bar-par- 
lor, where he was in touch with the 
light and sound and even the scent of 
life! 

The “Roundabout Papers” are per- 
haps among the greatest triumphs of 
the art of the essayist. It is impossi- 
ble to say what they are all about— 
what are they not about? Yet the book 
is irresistible, and not to be laid aside; 
and, what is the strongest test of ali, 
it is so contagious in style and manner 
that after reading it one has a fatal 
tendency to try to imitate it; it pro- 
duces a kind of mental intoxication, in 
which one feels capable de tout—of ob- 
serving and loving and interpreting hu- 
man nature in the same large and easy 
way. 

Thackeray must have had the special 
gift of writing exactly as fast as he 
thought. If a man thinks faster than 
he writes, the result is abruptness of 
transition, a disconnected allusiveness, 
a sense of flying leaps and uneven prog- 
ress. If he thinks slower than he 
writes, there is a sense of costive re- 
luctance—he wades, as Tennyson said, 
in a sea of glue. But with Thackeray 
the word is the thought; it has the 
sense of fluent talk without self-con- 
sciousness or strain. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
complete contrast than that presented 
by Leslie Stephen to Thackeray. The 
“Hours in a Library” contain an im- 
mense amount of admirable literary ap- 
preciation, stated with a temperate jus- 
tice and a reasonable candor which is 
above praise. These criticisms read 
like legal judgments passed upon writ- 
ers by a man with a wide knowledge of 
the subject and distinct preferences of 
his own, before whom the cause of the 
writer has been pleaded by an advo- 
cate, on the one hand, of indiscrimin- 
ate admiration and headlong eulogy, 
and on the other hand by an advocate 
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of confessed hostility and whole- 
hearted contempt. The two extremes 
seem to be always in the mind 
of the presiding judge, and he de- 
livers his decision with logical 
clearness and an extreme sense 
of responsibility. Hardly ever do his 
own personal preferences betray him 
into bias or haste. He sifts the evi- 
dence, he balances the claims and coun- 
terclaims, and he is evidently prepared 
to sacrifice his own convictions if the 
weight of the testimony is against 
them. There is no writer to whom I 
would more readily go for a decision, 
and one is sure of hearing the best and 
the worst that can be said for and 
against a man. But if one is at the 
mercy of impassioned preferences on 
the subject of particular writers, this 
method of treatment is apt to strike 
one as dry and unsympathetic. One 
feels obscurely that one’s instinct is 
right, and one assents in a dumbly re- 
bellious frame of mind to a criticism 
that it seems almost ill-mannered to 
dissent from, and feeble-minded to at- 
tempt to centrovert. The logic is so 
exact, the emotion so restrained! The 
frame of mind in which Wordsworth 
wrote “and you must love him ere to 
you he will seem worthy of your love” 
seems alien to this just and kindly 
judge. He would say that it would be 
foolish to bestow your love, if there 
were any chance of your discovering 
upon examination that it was unwisely 
bestowed. The essay on De Quincey 
is an admirable instance of the quali- 
ties I have been describing. Stephen 
is perfectly just to De Quincey’s 
achievement, and writes in terms of 
dignified laudation of his best work; 
but the impression at the end of the 
essay is, on the whole, that a butterfly 
has been broken on the wheel, and 
there is a mess of fractured limbs and 
rainbow pinions. “It sounds, and 
many people will say that this is a 
harsh aud perhaps a stupid judgment. 
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If so, they may find plenty of admirers 
who will supply the eulogistic side here 
too briefly indicated.” The judgment 
is neither harsh nor stupid. It is 
scrupulously kind and extremely intelli- 
gent. But you feel that you can do 
nothing with De Quincey in the legal 
method. You must take his best and 
be thankful, and the wonderful beauty 
of his finest passages can no more be 
scientifically analyzed than a sunset 
cloud. It is only an effect, no doubt, 
of vapor and light, but it is something 
more than that, and its beauty must be 
felt. “I take leave to insist upon 
faults which are passed over too easily 
by writers of more geniality than I 
claim to possess,” are the closing words 
of the judgment, and they have a bit- 
ter taste. Why write about books and 
people at all if you are only to confess 
your own lack of sympathy with them? 
If one reads the noble biography of 
Leslie Stephen by Maitland the secret 
is revealed. He was a man of very 
deep emotion and intense loyalty. But 
his sincerity and his candor deserted 
him in the presence of emotion. He 
was so afraid of sentiment, so ashamed 
of giving himself away, that he hung 
back at the very moment where his good 
sense would have been most valuable. 
No one desires a sacrifice of dignity, 
or a fatuous display of sentiment; but 
to deal with books and human beings, 
and to ignore the emotional frame- 
work, is a chilly business. And it is 
here that Thackeray strides ahead, be- 
cause he was not ashamed to be known 
and seen to feel. Yet there is room 
for both; and Stephen’s wholesome, 
manly, and dispassionate judgments 
are an excellent corrective of literary 
extravagance and sentimental prefer- 
ences. 

The essays of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, many of which appeared in the 
Cornhill, and were afterwards col- 
lected into the volume “Virginibus 
Puerisque,” are conceived and executed 
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in a very different vein. They are con- 
fessedly and obviously elaborate writ- 
ing, and the author seems to have 
worked in the spirit of the advice given 
by Keats to Shelley, “to load every 
rift with ore.” The tone and temper 
of the essays are admirable; they are 
breezy without being boisterous, and 
brave without being insouciant. Per- 
haps it may be said of them that they 
are rather too deliberately buoyant, for 
there peeps in every now and then a 
touch of grim philosophy, not, indeed, 
foreign to the writer’s experience, for 
even when they were written Stevenson 
had had, as Browning says, “trouble 
enough for one.” It is better, I think, 
to read them in connection with their 
title. They are essentially youthful in 
spirit, but it may be doubted whether 
a certain maturity of temperament is 
not an almost necessary qualification in 
an essay-writer. He must have seen, 
so to speak, both sides of the coin. 
Stevenson had lived with zest, and he 
had begun to suffer, but he had not 
as yet lost interest in his sufferings: he 
had not yet begun to walk in that 
shadowy land, afterwards to become 
familiar to him, in which weakness 
takes the fight out of a man. In the 
early days of illness it is not without a 
certain lurid interest to have looked a 
spectre in the face, and to have shut 
the door upon him. Experience, after 
all, is always interesting, and the more 
disagreeable it is, the more zest it gives 
to hours of relief. To the young men 
and maidens who have glowed and 
thrilled over these manly, humorous, 
full-flavored essays, it adds a pleasant 
savor to life to peep into its afflicted 
places, its grated dungeons; and all the 
more so when one who has sojourned 
there comes out smiling, and assures 
his hearers that the dark corners were 
illuminated with courage and hope. 


But one grows a little older, and an un- 
easy suspicion falls upon one that the 
brisk performer on tabret and pipe is a 
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little sick at heart, and that he is 
practising what is called in modern 
phrase “auto-suggestion,” which con- 
sists in saying, like Mark Tapley, that 
everything is jolly, in the hope that one 
may seem a little less dreary than one 
feels. Still, the courage, the good tem- 
per, the determination to be pleased 
with life, qualities which lay at the 
very root of Stevenson's nature, here 
stand out in every page; and what is 
finer still, the conviction that, if one 
fails to be interested in life, it is one’s 
own fault, and not the fault of life; 
and that one does not mend a bad bus- 
iness by whining and pleading excep- 
tional justification for one’s stupid and 
perverse blunders. The essay about 
the English Admirals, for instance, 
stirs the heart like the blast of a 
trumpet, with its splendid patriotism, 
its unreasonable courage. Still one 
may, I think, justly prefer Stevenson's 
letters to Stevenson's .essays. In the 
letters one gets a freshness and spon- 
taneity which one just misses in the es- 
says. In the essays there is a con- 
struction of literary ornament; in the 
letters the construction is ornamented, 
and no more, by the literary flavor. 
Yet the essays, too, for all their spicy 
scent, have the intimacy of the true 
essay. You hear the talk and look 
into the eyes of a friend. You feel 
that nothing but the unhappy acci- 
dents of time and space kept you from 
swearing eternal brotherhood with a 
brave heart; and you end, as William 
Cory said so tenderly of Walter Scott, 
by hating the death that parts you 
from the beloved. 

And here, too, may be mentioned the 
work of John Addington Symonds, 
some of whose most finished essays 
appeared in the Cornhill. He was a 
great friend of Stevenson's, and they 
were knit together by unity of temper- 
ament and trial. Opalstein and Fire- 
fly were the names they gave each 
other, this for the clouding gleams of 
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fantastic brightness, and that for the 
swift lapses of lambent flame. Keen 
as Symonds’ delight was in the joys 
and beauties of earth, quick and exact 
as his observation was, rich as his re- 
sources of language were, he had not 
quite the personal touch that wins the 
crown. It was a thwarted life, for all 
its energy and courage; and thwarted 
most of all in this, that he could never 
quite make his art obey his bidding. 
The passion of the scene, the memory, 
the experience mastered him; and 
though he could communicate delight, 
yet it was done more through a lav- 
ish profusion of detail than by the re- 
strained economy of language that 
leaves the picture clean and firm and 
true. And this is all the more to be re- 
gretted, because Symonds never made 
the mistake of putting art before Mfe. 
It was life and experience and emo- 
tion of which he was in search, and 
his writings are an attempt to estab- 
lish relations, to bridge the gaps of 
life with confidences, to share his joy 
with other hearts. Yet the rhetorical 
vein in him just swept off that finest 
bloom, that sense of intimacy on which 
all depends. 

And here, too, I may be permitted to 
add a word about a series of essays— 
the “Pages from a Private Diary.” 
which claimed the affectionate regard 
of many readers of the Cornhill. There 
was no attempt made in them to strike 
an attitude or wind an adventurous 
horn; yet out of the simplest mate- 
rials and the quietest outlook there 
came a delicately tinted picture of 
life, which, by its modest sincerity, its 
tranquil humor, wound itself into the 
heart. And this is, perhaps, the best 
claim of all, to take a tract of life 
which is within the reach of everyone 
—a rustic landscape, a village street 
melting into orchards and pastures,— 
and so to render its serene charm, its 
blended green and gray, its misty dis- 
tance, that its hidden life becomes audi- 
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ble, its even breath, its beating heart. 
And, further, to show that in these 
pastoral solitudes, where the year is 
marked by the rising of the wheat, 
the rustling of the leaf, the building 
of the rick, a life full of reflection and 
sympathy may be lived as in a firelit 
glow—this is to broaden the outlook 
of the heart, and to prove that it is 
the informing spirit more than the am- 
ple incident that makes the richness 
and the glow of life. It was Virgil’s 
highest praise for the days of old that 
men were content with little; and it is 
still the crown of life, and its best 
hope, when that temper, as well as the 
adventurous heart, are found in due 
proportions in a nation’s life. 

And thus we end where we began, 
with the perception that of all the 
displays of art the essay is the most 
indefinable, the most subtle, because it 
has no scheme, no programme. It does 
not set out to narrate or to prove; it 
has no dramatic purpose, no imagina- 
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tive theme; its essence is a sympathetic 
self-revelation, just as in talk a man 
may speak frankly of his own expe- 
riences and feelings, and yet avoid any 
suspicion of egotism, if his confidences 
are designed to illustrate the thoughts 
of others rather than to provide a con- 
trast and a self-glorification. The es- 
sayist gives rather than claims; he 
compares rather than parades. He is 
led by his interest in others to be in- 
terested in himself, and it is as a man 
rather than as an individual that he 
takes the stage. He must be surprised 
at the discoveries he makes about him- 
self, rather than complacent; he must 
condone his own discrepancies rather 
than exult in them. “One knocked,” 
says the old fable, “at the Beloved’s 
door, and cried “Open!” “Nay,” said 
the Beloved, “I dare not open save to 
Love and God.” But the voice said 
“Open then without fear, for I am 
both; I am thyself.” 
Arthur C. Benson. 





GERMANY’S REAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


In sitting down to write this article, 
I can almost hear the trumpeting of 
those critics to whom, admittedly, fair 
play is a jewel, but Germany always 
anathema. I anticipate their atti- 
tude, and perhaps, some of their ar- 
guments; and I am ready also for the in- 
evitable accusation, “Ulterior Motive!” 

The better to understand each other, 
then, it will be politic on my part to 
clear the ground at the very outset. 
Following that procedure which makes 
the British legal code at once the envy 
and the wonder of the whole world, I 
will give a direct answer to those ques- 
tions which we may reasonably sup- 
pose would be asked by any one of the 
critics to whom I have already re- 
ferred. And, still in accordance with 
that code. I will claim the right to 


qualify or amplify any direct answer 
which I may give. 

Do I write with any official author- 
ity on this vital question of Germany’s 
attitude towards England? 

No, I do not. But I, a German, have 
resided in England for forty years; 
during the whole of that time I have 
been deeply interested in the commer- 
cial life of the country; I bear my fair 
share of the country’s burden, and, be- 
ing human, I claim an Englishman’s 
privilege of grumbling when I deem 
the burden of taxation to be unduly 
oppressive. Here, in England, I have 
had the opportunity of exchanging 
views on international subjects with 
some of the most eminent of the coun- 
try’s statesmen. So far as Germany is 
concerned, I can claim the friendship 
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and confidence of some of the most 
highly-placed officials, prominent Mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, financiers, pro- 
fessors, leading journalists; with them 
I have discussed this question, and I 
know their views upon it. Therefore, 
at the risk of having egotism added to 
those other charges, I think I may 
claim fairly to understand the charac- 
ter of the two nations about whom I 
am writing. 

Now, is Germany ready for war? 

Most assuredly she is, and I do not 
hesitate to aver that, if war were de- 
clared to-morrow, Germany’s intimate 
knowledge of this country, and this 
country’s ignorance of Germany, would 
astonish even those bellicose critics of 
naval preparedness who are continu- 
ally crying “Danger!” But having said 
this much, I wish to show that, al- 
though Germany is ready for war with 
any country, war was never further 
from her intentions: Why should not 
Germany be in a state of preparedness 
for any emergency? Why should she be 
dictated to by any country as to how 
she should safeguard her interests? If 
Germany chose to build a thousand 
Dreadnoughts, why should any other 
nation take umbrage, so long as Ger- 
many herself pays the piper for the 
tune? Is it not the duty of a great 
nation like Germany, surrounded as 
she is on one side by Russia, on the 
other by France, and on the sea side 
by England, to prepare herself for any 
emergency, including that of war? We 
who move in commercial circles, who 
are always watching feverishly the 
pulse of the market, deem it expedient 
to prepare against a financial panic; 
not that we believe a financial panic to 
be inevitable, but because we feel that 
we should be lacking in business acu- 
men if we ignored the potentialities of 
the market. The same _ principle 


guides, or should guide, statesmen in 
the control of a nation’s resources. 
Whenever the possibility of an inva- 
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sion is mooted, the name of the Kaiser 
comes naturally to the lips of an Eng- 
lishman. “The War Lord” is the so- 
briquet which has been bestowed on 
the Emperor, and yet, if His Majesty’s 
critics would give themselves time 
calmly to think of all the belligerent 
utterances that have emanated from 
Potsdam, they would detect a sincer- 
ity of friendship for this country of 
which at present they do not dream. 
In the Times of November 1908 I en- 
deavored to reveal the sincerity of the 
Kaiser, and explain that now almost 
forgotten incident of the Boer War. 
Can it fairly be said that the mind of 
the Kaiser has been completely ana- 
lyzed with the aid of a few microscopic 
utterances taken at random from a 
number of speeches without regard for 
context or environment? True, the 
Kaiser has naval ambitions. I would 
not question for one moment the sug- 
gestion that His Imperial Majesty 
hopes to go down to posterity as the 
founder of a great navy, as his grand- 
father went down as the creator of a 
great army. But does that ambition 
necessarily imply the subjugation of 
Great Britain? 

The suggestion that invasion of 
these shores by the Germans is immi- 
nent is the suggestion of the Germano- 
phobe, to whom, perhaps, the wish is 
father to the thought. Whatever else 
her critics and her enemies may al- 
lege, Germany is not an impulsive, ir- 
rational country that leaps at opportu- 
nities and “damns the consequences.” 
And assuming for the moment that the 
relations between the two countries 
were strained to the breaking point, 
no one realizes more fully than the 
Kaiser’s advisers that England is still 
impregnable. The logic of Count von 
Moltke many years ago is logic to-day 
in the minds of deep-thinking Ger- 
mans: “It would be comparatively 
easy to get into England, but very diffi- 
cult to get out of it!” 
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If you ask me for the opinion of the 
German people as a whole, I could not 
do better than refer you to what is go- 
ing on all over Germany to-day. The 
Socialistic tendency was never mere 
pronounced. And when, in all his his- 
tory, did the Socialist desire war for 
war’s sake? Is it not a well-known 
fact that even in the German Army So- 
cialism is rampant? Does the Social- 
ist willingly submit to the additional 
burdens of taxation which follow war 
as a natural consequence? Not only 
his chief advisers, but the Kaiser him- 
self realizes that a war would rouse 
the Socialists of the country to a state 
bordering on revolution. I should like 
to return later to the attitude of the 
people. Here let me deal with a phase 
which the controversialists are always 
ready to advance in support of their 
arguments—the expansion of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Is Germany keenly desirous of an- 
nexing new lands? 

Of course she is. How could she be 
otherwise with a population of seventy 
millions, which in time to come will, 
with an increase of one million an- 
nually, be nigh on one hundred mil- 
lions, confined within narrow limits? 
She is like a boiler on the point of 
bursting with somebody sitting on the 
safety valve. She finds England in 
her way everywhere. Germany must 
find an outlet for her surplus, just as 
Japan is finding outlets for her people. 
But whither can she go? Is India at- 
tractive to her eyes? The very idea is 
ludicrous. Germany has neither the 
desire nor the means to relieve an- 
other nation of an irksome burden. 
Equally Indicrous is the idea of an at- 
tack on Australia or Canada. Ger- 
many has no coaling stations, nor 
would the Monroe Doctrine permit a 
landing on American soil: this apart 
from the loyalty and defences of both 
countries Nor does Germany pre- 
meditate an attempt on Egypt or any 
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other colony over which the British 
flag is flying to-day. There may be 
moments when she secretly covets, say, 
Java or Sumatra, but what interest 
has England in either of those islands? 
Let me express a candid opinion: the 
day is not far distant when Asia Minor 
will fall, figuratively, to pieces. It 
would be a contretemps to the liking of 
Germany. Who could prevent annexa- 
tion in that direction, when Germany 
would have only to walk through Aus- 
tria in order to plant her flag on the 
desired spot? 

Again, the opening up of China 
brings many visions before the dream- 
eyes of Empire-builders. Truly Ger- 
many would like to play a part in the 
opening up of China. The only oppo- 
sition which she would be likely to en- 
counter would be on the part of the 
Japanese, who in turn might have se- 
riously to consider the attitude of 
America. Is it necessary to reiterate 
that my views on this latter phase of 
the broad question are unofficial? I can 
strengthen them only by quoting the 
declaration of a well-known Japanese 
statesman to a friend of mine at the 
time when the Atlantic fleet was filling 
the Japanese mind with apprehension: 
“If,” he said, “America and Germany 
were to come to any agreement with 
regard to China, Japan would not hes- 
itate one moment; she would strike the 
first blow.” 

To revert, Germany has no real 
quarrel with England; neither country 
ean afford to quarrel. Speaking for 
Germany, I should say she realizes that 
a conflict between the countries would 
bring irreparable ruin, not only upon . 
the two nations, but upon Burope as a 
whole. Germany knows that Britain 
would fight till the last drop of her 
blood had been shed. Germany would 
do the same. Is it difficult to imag- 
ine the consequences? 

From time to time I visit Germany, 
and take advantage of every opportu- 
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nity that presents itself of finding out 
the trend of opinion on this vital ques- 
tion. Having conferred with the lead- 
ing statesmen, members of the Reich- 
stag, financiers, manufacturers, pro- 
fessors and others, I find but one de- 
sire among all of them—the wish for a 
better understanding—for an_ entente 
cordiale with England. In a measure, 
that wish was expressed last year in 
the Reichstag by no less eminent a per- 
sonage than the War Minister, Herr 
von Einem. It is a sign of the times 
that such an idea could be advanced in 
such an assembly. In England, also, 
as all of us know, this wish exists. 
England and Germany at present are 
in the position of husband and wife 
having had a trifling quarrel. Each es- 
teems the other, each appreciates the 
other’s good qualities, but neither 
wants to be first in holding out the 
hand of reconciliation. An interme- 
diary is needed. It is not for me to 
say who shall be the ‘“Vermittler.” 
Both countries are tired of increas- 
ing armaments and’ growing taxes. 
Both are sick at heart of continuous 
bickerings, both are yearning for a 
better understanding. Both countries 
have to fight a common enemy—Social- 
ism. In the words of Herr von Men- 
delssohn, the leading banker in Ger- 


many, on the occasion of his visit at 


the banquet at the London Chamber 
of Commerce last year, “There is room 
for more than one entente cordiale.” 
The peace of the world would be as- 
sured, commerce would expand, and 
taxes be lessened. Who knows that 
a better feeling between Germany and 
‘France would not be the natural con- 
sequence? 

Whenever an incident unpleasant to 
England happens in any part of the 
globe, a German diplomatist or the 
Central Government in Berlin is said to 
be behind it. Could anything be more 
fatuous than to attribute so much 


power to German diplomacy; or could 
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anything be less complimentary to the 
representatives of Powers that are 
friendly disposed to England than to 
insinuate that they are completely un- 
der the thumb of their German col- 
leagues? 

If we look at the matter from an 
unprejudiced and businesslike point of 
view, we must assuredly admit that 
nothing is more mischievous than to 
convert a rival into a bitter enemy. 

Perhaps the strongest and most 
weighty reply made to the critics of 
Germany's attitude was that given by 
Prince Biilow. He said: 


A war to the knife between Germany 
and England would only be politically 
justified on the assumption that Ger- 
many and England were the sole com- 
petitors on the world’s surface, and on 
the assumption that the defeat of one 
of the two rivals wou'd mean the abso- 
lute supremacy of the other. In former 
centuries England was always in a 
state of rivalry with only one rival at a 
time—with Spain, Holland, and France 
in turn. BHverything was then at 
stake. But nowadays there are a num- 
ber of Powers that make the same 
claim as Germany. 

As things are, a war between Ger- 
many and England would be the great- 
est piece of good fortune that could 
possibly be conceived for all their ri- 
vals. For whereas such a war—and 
we must not deceive ourselves on this 
point—would completely destroy Ger- 
man trade, as far as one can judge, and 
would seriously damage British trade, 
our rivals would utilize the opportu- 
nity for securing the markets of the 
world without firing a shot. 

Our fleet is meant only for defensive 
purposes. Its object is to secure our 
waters against any attack, and to af- 
ford the necessary protection for our 
interest abroad. We shall, of course, 
always take care that it is ready to 
strike when required, for our motto 
must be: “Always be ready!” 


And it is well known that the pres- 
ent Chancellor is still more in favor of 
an understanding with England. 
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During the last few years I have 
been in correspondence on this subject 
with many of the most highly-placed 
officials in Germany and in England. 
Indeed, I should like to embody in this 
article the whole of their letters, but 
for obvious reasons I must content my- 
self with extracts, and in certain cases 
it is necessary to conceal the identity 
of the writer. However, it will in- 
terest those who may be inclined 
towards scepticism to learn that I have 
placed the original. letters in the hands 
of the Editor of this Review. From 
the volume of correspondence before 
me I select a letter from a well-known 
English statesman, not a supporter of 
the present Government. He writes: 


It is a melancholy fact that both in 
Germany and Great Britain so many 
newspapers should, directly and indi- 
rectly, continue to stir up ill-feeling be- 
tween the two countries, apparently 
heedless of the responsibility they in- 
cur. 


One of the most eminent princes of 
the German Empire writes: 


Uneasiness still prevails in England 
with regard to the completion of the 
building programme of our navy. Over 
there (England) even people of a nor- 
mally-developed intellect believe in the 
possibility of an invasion. But grad- 
ually the impression gains ground that 
a conflict between the two countries 
would be a misfortune, the conse- 
quence of which could not be foretold, 
and that England—even if victorious— 
would suffer more than gain from such 
a conflict. A fixed written 
agreement regarding the mutual naval 
disarmament is, no doubt, a beautiful 
idea, but the realization is extremely 
difficult. In non-official circles this 
idea has been discussed over here (Ger- 
many), and the journey of Mr. Lloyd 
George (last year) may have been con- 
nected with it. An agreement of such 
a sort would, however, be a source and 
a basis for further disagreements and 
difficulties. However, this 
does not exclude an understanding 
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about the aim of naval policy. What 
cannot be arrived at by agreements can 
sometimes be established by facts. If 
it is understood in England that the 
building of our battleships is laid down 
and limited by the present naval pro- 
gramme, then perhaps the impression 
that we are endeavoring to compete 
with England’s naval supremacy will 
disappear. 


Prince Schoenaich Karolath, one of 
the most brilliant speakers in the 
Reichstag and MHerrenhaus, writes: 
“To help to better the relations be- 
tween England and Germany will al- 
ways be my innermost and sincerest la- 
bor.” 

Here are extracts from letters which 
express the opinions of one who occu- 
pied a most exalted position in the af- 
fairs of Germany: 


No one wants to be the first to offer 

the hand of friendship. A con- 
flict, however, is absolutely impossi- 
ble, because no statesman, in the pres- 
ent condition of common economic in- 
terests, and with such enormously de- 
veloped weapons of war, will dare to 
take the responsibility of war. 
The stupid hatred by England of Ger. 
many will cease only when they real- 
ize that it does us no harm, and brings 
no profit to them. 


During last month a London newspa- 
per published a series of articles which 
were ostensibly a warning to Britain 
against the designs of Germany. The 
word “sensational” which was applied 
in protest by some other journals 
throughout this country was scarcely 
apt, for the arguments advanced by 
the writer were the same old argu- 
ments which have become a “habit” of 
the average Germanophobe. If there 
was anything original about the arti- 
cles, it was the identity of the author. 
Here we had a Socialist leader, of a 
very pronounced type. writing for and 
being lauded by a journal that has for 
years held the principles of his cause 
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up to ridicule and opprobrium. ‘“‘Sen- 
sational”? No; the word should have 
been “ironical.” I do not for one mo- 


ment doubt that the writer of the arti- 
cles was sincere in the expression of 
his belief that Germany was building 
Dreadnoughts with all speed in order 
that she might try conclusions with 
her neighbor across the North Sea; but 
I cannot refrain from astonishment at 
the change of mind of those who ap- 
pear to have inspired the articles. 
Even a German has a memory, and 
some Germans have a penchant for 
newspaper clippings. Turning over 
the leaves of my file, I find this very 
newspaper which gave publicity to 
these articles warning the British pub- 
lic that it was being made a laughing- 
stock in the Kaiser’s country by rea- 
son of its fear of an “airship invasion”! 
Among those who move with the times, 
and have good reason for knowing the 
why and the wherefore of such out- 
bursts, this series of articles failed dis- 
mally to create the panic which might 
have been intended. The fuse flick- 
ered and went out; no harm was done. 
But how many must have regretted 
that political warfare needed such 
weapons? Unfortunately. among the 
masses of working men in this country 
such tactics cannot fail to be an influ- 
ence for ill. 

What did the average German think 
of this latest attempt to inflame the 
passions of two great nations? He 
laughed in spite of his annoyance. He 
was so amused, that the temptation 
was great to help his traducers over 
some of the geographical and _ histori- 
cal stiles which they appeared to have 
encountered. He who believed that 
the series was intended as a goad to the 
British Admiralty did not understand 
the arguments; they were above him. 
He who believed that the series was 
part of a great political game did not 
try to understand the arguments; they 
were beneath him. These conclusions 


are arrived at after many conversations 
and the exchange of much correspon- 
dence. For myself, I wondered if the 
wishes of these alarmists were the par- 
ents of their thoughts? Perhaps they 
had in mind the old German saying: 
“Man malt den Teufel so lange an die 
Wand bis er kommt.” “One paints the 
Devil on the wall till he comes.” 

If it were worth while, the argu- 
ments of this Socialist writer of “vigor 
and terseness,’ who was fondly com- 
pared to Cobbett by his publishers, 
could have been beaten down as easily 
as the wind beats down the marsh 
reeds. How wonderful, for instance, 
to find that Germany had designs on 
Holland, when it must be obvious to 
the merest tyro that if Germany had 
wished to annex Holland she could 
have done so over and over again. 
Four nillions of Dutch people against 
seventy millions of German! Also, how 
easily could Antwerp have fallen into 
the hands of the Germans when the 
great bulk of the trade of that port is 
already theirs! Again, would it be a 
very simple matter, as this Socialist 
writer suggests, for Germany to take 
Calais, with forty million Frenchmen 
in the way? But has Germany, by 
deed or sign, even suggested that such 
ideas have entered her mind? To ac- 
cuse her of such designs is to accuse 
her and the Kaiser of seeking wilfully 
to break every treaty and obligation. 

I will not dwell further on this fla- 
grant attempt to appeal to the worst na- 
tures in both countries at the very mo- 
ment when the official heads of both 
nations are holding out the hand of 
good fellowship. The day will come— 
and it may not be far distant—when 
Great Britain and Germany will have 
to fight side by side to repel the Yellow 
Danger. Slowly, yet with terrible 
sureness, that yellow cloud is drifting 
across the world. As a prelude to an 
alliance which may or may not be in- 
evitable, these ill-considered and irre- 
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sponsible croakings of alarmists would 
be pathetic if they were not ludicrous. 
In conclusion, I can only emphasize 
my own sincerity in writing as I have 
on the relations of the two countries. 
That there is room on this globe even 
for two such vigorous nations, so equal 
in faith, economics, literature, mutual 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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admiration, no one in his calmer mo- 
ments can deny; that there is a strong 
desire for a better understanding be- 
tween them is equally true. Neither 
the one nor the other should lend its 
ears to the hideous and ludicrous night- 
mare dreamed by the alarmists after a 
banquet on jingoism and supposition. 
Charles Tuchmann. 





PERE CAILLARD. 


We were talking of Prophets and 
Mahdis and Incarnations. Dalling. the 
civilian, had known Mirza Ghulam Ah- 
med ef Quadian, the anti-Jehad man, 
with his four hundred thousand disci- 
ples. 

“I never trust them,” he said, “when 
they smooth away religious differences. 
You'll find the single-minded man who 
believes himself inspired is a_ schis- 


matic.” 
I asked Malaher if he believed in the 
ingenuousness of any modern founder 


of a sect. 

“I’ve never met one,” he said. “That 
is to say, not a live one. When I come 
to think of it, I did know a saint once, 
but his sect was posthumous, and he 
would not have approved of it.” 

Dalling, the compiler of gazetteers, 
wanted more information. 

“T am afraid he is not in your line,” 
Malaher said. “The last time I 
passed by his shrine his followers num- 
bered eleven. They may have in- 
creased. You would put them down 
in your census as animists.” 

“And the founder?” 

“He was a white man. He was 
not what you would call an ascetic, and 
there was nothing uncomfortably in- 
tense about him. He was a big man, 
with a bull’s voice, and a grip of 
steel. The first time I met him he 
was roaring like a wounded bison. It 
was in a forsaken district somewhere 
at the edge of the Jeypore Agency, a 


place called Agni Hotrodu. You get at 
it from Vizianagram, and when you are 
there you make tracks out of it if you 
are wise. I struck it on the road to 
big game. The place is in a cup, out 
of the way of any breeze. It absorbs 
heat. The natives say that Agni, the 
fire god, lives there in a cave under 
the earth. In April you feel exactly 
as if you were being turned on a spit, 
and it goes on getting hotter every day 
until the rains break. Then you are 
boiled in steam. I can believe that 
the hard volcanic rock hisses when the 
first drops strike it. ‘I am cooked 
twice every year,’ Pére Caillard said 
with his huge bellowing laugh, ‘and I 
prefer myself grilled. He was there 
of his own choice. It was the head- 
quarters of his beat. 

“Heath and I had pitched camp at 
Agni Hotrodu. We would not have 
known there was a white man any- 
where near if our evening walk had 
not led us in the direction of a great 
disturbance. We hurried towards it 
and found Pére Caillard at bay. He 
stood in his gateway brandishing a 
heavy stick. In the lane outside a 
dozen or more Brahmins, whom he had 
driven down the path from his veran- 
da, were shouting and picking up mis- 
siles—sticks and stones and clods of 
earth. We noticed that he had an 
ally, a little aboriginal, who kept mak- 
ing darts from behind a _ gatepost. 
When one of them stooped he would 
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trip him up or tug at his loin-cloth or 
turban and scamper back under cover 
again. For a moment they looked as 
if they were going to close in, but the 
priest’s deep bass vibrating through 
the hubbub and his whirling ash stick 
were enough to disconcert them. They 
wavered. Then a lump of clay struck 
him on the chest. By the time we 
came up stones were flying. Of course 
it was a rout when they saw us. 
“Pare Caillard stood between the 
gateposts to receive us, six foot two in 


his mud-stained cassock. The sweat 
was pouring down his face. He 
laughed a little breathlessly, and 


looked as if he had rather enjoyed it. 
But when I asked him what had 
started it all, his face clouded. 


“‘T cannot repeat it,’ he said. 
‘They blasphemed.’ 
“I was glad to hear the homely 


French accent. We walked with him 
down the path to ‘his tumble-down 
thatched bungalow. It was three-quar- 
ters chapel. His own room was barely 
furnished—a bench, a charpoy, and a 
board fixed into the wall for a table. 
Some one had chalked out a rude 
draught-board on the veranda floor, 
and the black and white pebbles 
pointed to an interrupted game. 

“*Teendu,’ Pére Caillard called. 
‘Clear these away and bring out the 
bench.’ 

“The little naked gnome-like man 
removed the pieces sadly. ‘He was 
winning to-night,’ Pére Caillard ex- 
plained with a laugh. 

“Teendu was evidently a free com- 
panion. He fought and played by his 
master’s side. 

“We carried Pére Caillard off to dine 
with us in our tent. He made no pro- 
test—he was the friendliest of men. 
The type was new to us both. I had 


not met many missionaries in those 
days, but the few I had come across 
gave me the impression of continu- 
ally having their vocation before their 
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eyes. I was accustomed to the pro- 
fessional manner, the sad, earnest con- 
sciousness of being different. I knew 
the grave and diplomatic priest, with 
his precarious little flock straying in 
and out of the pen; and the evangelist 
who is so tightly wrapped up in his 
message that his humanity has no play; 
and the less certain type of enthusiast 
who seems to be clinging to a standard 
to which he has attached himself 
rashly, and to be always looking up 
from it to satisfy himself and others 
that he has a firm hold. Such a man 
in Pére Caillard’s place would have 
folded his arms and prayed for lapi- 
dation. The evangelist would have 
hugged martyrdom and called a bless- 
ing on his asailants. The wise pastor 
would have retreated gravely to his 
house, barred himself in, and prayed 
that the hearts of his persecutors might 
be softened. But Pére Caillard did 
just what you or I should have done. 
He was infernally angry. I am sure 
that he was not the aggressor.” 

“That is to say, he was not disci- 
plined to his work,” Dalling said. “He 
did not play the game according to his 
lights.” 

“Perhaps not. The man was a great 
child. But think of the provocation. 
It was just as if they had taken the 
image of the Virgin from the altar and 
thrown it in the mud. All the chivalry 
of the man was on fire; he was a Cru- 
sader for the moment. 

“We enjoyed his company that night. 
The thing that struck us most was his 
cheerfulness. You would have thought 
the wilderness must have cowed him. 
You know how lost and abstracted one 
feels after being alone on an expedi- 
tion; one is a non-conductor: one has 
lost touch; one wants lubricating. A 
few months of a place like Angi 
HO6trodu would turn the average world- 
ling into a savage. Pére Caillard had 
not seen a white man for nearly a 
year; he had not sat down at a table 
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to eat; he lived on rice and chapatties 
like a native, and his income was 
twenty-five rupees a month—generally 
in arrears. He had no one to talk to, 
and the climate—well, it was Agni 
Hotrodu. Pére Caillard was great on 
the subject. He entertained us with 
stories of its odd effects half through 
dinner. He told us of the mining 
prospector who died of heat apoplexy 
and returned the same night for a 
blanket. He resuscitated the dead and 
buried old joke with explosions of 
mirth. 

“The light in his eyes was of good 
fellowship. It was not the rapt ecstasy 
of the ascetic. There was no fanati- 
cism there to support him in his priva- 
tions, though you would have thought 
it necessary if he was to endure and 
keep sane. He did not seem to need 
it. He had made the one great sacri- 
fice, but he waved none of the insignia 
of renunciation. He enjoyed a square 
meal. He would eat or drink or smoke 
anything you offered him, but he would 
not express a preference. That seemed 
his only disability as far as fleshpots 
were concerned. 

“By the time the smokes came round 
we felt as if we had known him all our 
lives. 

“*Will you have whisky or claret?’ 
Heath asked. 

“*Which you please.’ 

“*Will you have a cheroot or brown 
paper?’ 

“*Whichever you like. That is—but 
that is very droll. Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 
And for the next few minutes, as the 
joke took hold, he could not inhale 
or imbibe anything. We were re- 
duced to brown paper ourselves when 
we had been out a month, for Heath 
left nearly all the smokes behind for 
the dear old fellow. 

“Heath turned in early, and I es- 
corted Pére Caillard home. We sat 


up for hours talking and smoking in 
his veranda, 


and exchanging confi- 
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dences like schoolboys after the holi- 
days. Pére Caillard had no reserve; 
he was the most natural soul alive. I 
soon learnt all his history. When he 
told me that he came from Meillerie, 
and that he was not going back, I be- 
gan to realize the sacrifice he was mak- 
‘Meillerie 


ing. It was marvellous. 
and Agni Hotrodu,’ I said, ‘that is, 
Paradise and Hell.’ 

“*You do not understand,’ he an- 


swered. ‘You tell me you are married. 
Would you not go to Klondyke or Da- 
homey for your wife? Well, then. So 
would I do for my God. He is here. 
It is not difficult. Besides, I was told 
to come. I had no choice.’ 

“I began to understand what it was 
that he had inherited. It was noth- 
ing less than the simple Apostolic faith 
in its complete perspective, the rare 
power to visualize without the human 
disabilities that attend it. The bright 
outlines of his faith were not blurred 
by the Schools. He was living there 
with his vision, never doubting, sim- 
ply obeying the words of his Master to 
go out to the ends of the world and 
compel them to come in, as if he had 
felt His hand on his shoulder but yes- 
terday, content without visible reward. 

“*Have you any converts? I asked 
him. 


“‘Only the Sowarahs. They are 
good little men, but they don’t un- 
derstand. They will believe anything 


the last person has told them—for a 
little while, then they forget.’ 

“His flock was aboriginal. They 
came from the Ghats,—Teendu and the 
like. I asked him if he had any con- 
verts among the Hindus. 

“*None at all,’ he said. ‘Nor is it 
possible to have any. Sometimes they 
come and pretend when they want 
anything, but I discover it and rebuke 
them. Then they ask questions which 
are difficult to answer. They play 
with words; they speak of holy things 
lightly, and I send them away. One 
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ought always to be patient, but I get 
very angry sometimes.’ ” 

“That is not at all according to 
Xavier,” Dalling remarked. 

“Pare Caillard belonged to the order 
of St. Francis de Sales. He was a 
wild young fellow, he told me, before 
his thoughts were turned to religion. 
It was in Dahomey, where he saw some 
active service when quite a young man. 
On his return to Savoy he passed 
through the seminary—with difficulty I 
imagine—and became a priest. After 
he was ordained he visited his people 
for a month, then he got orders to sail 
within a week by a Messageries boat 
to Vizagapatam. He had only two 
days to pack his trunk in and say 
good-bye to his father and mother. 
Then he turned his back on Meillerie 
for ever. 

“I asked him if his parents did not 
protest. ‘No,’ he said, ‘but they were 
very sorry.’ His brother had not the 
heart to go with him to the embark- 
ing stage on the lake. They embraced 
in a hay-field, and Pére Caillard left 
the boy lying on the grass with his face 
to the earth sobbing. His father and 
mother came to the pier, but I can 
imagine the old lady’s face was stone. 
Pére Caillard told me that he watched 
her standing motionless there for half- 
an-hour, as the boat steamed away 
towards Geneva. The few words in 
which he described his leave-taking 
left such an impression on me that I 
felt as if I had seen the white town 
disappear myself, first the old mother 
on the pier, then the buildings one by 
one until one house could not be dis- 
tinguished from another and there was 
not a speck left. 

“*Will you never go back?’ I asked 
of him. 

“*No,’ he said, ‘I have no desire. 
Besides, we all stay out here.’ But 
there was a catch in his voice which 
made me afraid that his words might 
be a formula. We talked of Meillerie 


till after midnight. I had spent the 
best part of a summer in an Arcadian 
spot near by and I fancied that Pére 
Caillard was glad to meet some one 
who knew his home. Still, I was half 
afraid of stirring up regrets. It is 
possible that he had disciplined him- 
self into putting it all out of his mind. 

“I only once heard him speak of 
Savoy again. It was on a grilling 
evening in April and an urchin in 
charge of some water-buffaloes was 
jumping feet foremost into the village 
tank at Agni Hodtrodu: The yellow 
and green scum which he splashed up 
was clear as crystal in the air with the 
slant rays of the sun behind it. ‘The 
splash and the spray are the same,’ he 
said. ‘It might be the lake.’ He had 
shut his eyes, and I knew he was 
thinking of Leman and the icy-cold 
Rhone water. I knew the little wooden 
pier from which he used to dive, look- 
ing across towards Chillon. A path 
leads up from it to some scattered 
chalets. One of them was his father’s 
house. I must have passed it often. 
I remember the orchards in the apple- 
blossom season, and in June when the 
sweet-smelling cows used to stand 
knee-deep in flowers—harebell and gen- 
tian and scabious. The grass was 
merely the embroidery of the fields; it 
gave just the necessary relief. The 
flower-fed cattle seemed more fragrant 
there than anywhere else. The hay 
certainly was, though the farmers of 
Evian abused it. As I came down 
from the pine woods one day an old 
peasant lady gave me a cup of milk. I 
have often thought it was Pére Cail- 
lard’s mother. Their chalet was on 
the left hand as you go down. 

“We had to wait two days at Agni 
Hotrodu for some baggage we had left 
behind. It was the end of a brief 
cold weather, and there were still a 
few duck and snipe on the jhils. Pére 
Caillard showed us the country. On 
the second day he carried a gun, and 
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to his great satisfaction shot a paddy 
bird, a snake, and a whistling teal. 
The next morning he walked with us 
as far as our first halting-stage. We 
parted from him with regret and prom- 
ises to return if we could by the same 
route. He shook us warmly by the 
hand, and swung off along the dusty 
ecart-road home, Teendu trotting be- 
hind. 

“There is often something very pa- 
thetic in a disappearing back. Pére 
Caillard’s was broad enough to bear 
most ills, and his long, awkward, con- 
fident stride might have reassured one. 
Yet I could not help feeling that there 
was something perverse in the economy 
of human destines which sent him back 
to his empty little chapel and the 
Sowarahs, who do not understand, and 
the sullen antagonism of all created 
things in -his wilderness at Agni 


HOtrodu. 


“In a little more than two months 
we were back again. On the whole, 
we had had a fairly good shoot—two 
bison, a buffalo, and a tiger, and a 
few leopards and bear and sambhur. 
But we had to work for them. It was 
beginning to warm up when we turned 
back. It was too hot for tents. In 
the daytime, failing a house, the shade 
of a banaan-tree was best, and at night 
the open air, unless the west wind 
was blowing, when one was better in 
any kind of sty that had walls. We 
felt the fire-god at Agni Hétrodu. He 
was stoking up in good earnest to re- 
ceive us. The streets of the village 
were deserted, and the burning air was 
refracted from the walls, behind which 
the unhappy villagers were trying to 
doze through the day. Did I say the 
place was out of any breeze? When 
the wind did strike it, it was a blast 
from the furnace-door. As we en- 
tered Pére Caillard’s lane, we were 
struck in the face by the grit of a gath- 
ering dust-storm. Bach particle stung 
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like a live spark. We half-shut our 
eyes, and blundered on at a run 
towards the bungalow. The door was 
opened furtively for us by Teendu, and 
shut again to exclude the pursuing 
volume of air. The very lizard on 
the wall shrank from the draught. 

“Pére Caillard was sitting at his ta- 
ble naked to the waist. He greeted 
us as cheerfully as ever, and laughed 
at the weather and our plight. Still, 
it was easy to see he was ill. ‘I have 
been quite well in the daytime,’ he 
said, ‘but at night I do not sleep—not 
until it is nearly light. Then I dream 
badly. I see things and wish I had 
not slept.’ I told him he ought to sleep 
in the afternoon. 

“IT try sometimes,’ he said. ‘At 
least I lie down. To-day I was trans- 
lating the New Testament into the ver- 
nacular. But it is difficult, especially 
the Sermon on the Mount. There is 
ho separate word for love or lust. You 
must take shelter here. You will not 
find anywhere cooler to-night.’ 

“Our men had taken in our valises. 
and were laying them on the hot bricks 
of the chapel floor, when we heard an- 
other banging at the door. Teendu 
opened it in the same furtive way, and 
admitted another fire-blast, enveloping 
a stranger half-blinded by the storm. 
He wore an English silk suit and a 
turban,’ and I heard him say he was 
going through to Bini, and had ridden 
ahead of his kit when he was over- 
taken by the storm. He introduced 
himself as Ashgar Ali, of Hyderabad. 
‘Weren’t you at Trinity?’ I asked, but 
the din outside drowned my voice. 

“The room had become almost dark, 
and Teendu dragged in a charpoy for 
the stranger. There is no question of 
sleep at such a time, as one knows it 
in a Christian country; but one sinks 
into a drowsy capitulation, a kind of 
absent-minded trance in which there is 
staying power, until one yields to the 
malady which infects the place, breed- 
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ing apathy and surrender. One calls 
it sleep, because one is under the idea 
that life in all climes is passed between 
sleeping and waking: but it is more 
stifling than renewing, and the inter- 
mittent returns from it to conscious- 
ness are the most physically oppres- 
sive moments of the day. Dry hot 
stones seem to be grinding in one’s 
head; one’s throat is parched and one’s 
perspiring neck soaks the pillow. 

“I lay like this watching the tur- 
baned man on the charpoy. I was 
wondering if he was the man I had 
seen ducked in the fish-pond at Em- 
manuel. It was rather a brutal affair, 
considering he was a foreigner and so 
by way of being a guest; but he had 
deserved it. Ashgar Ali—I was al- 
most sure that was the man’s name. 
He was a fresher in my last year. My 
thoughts went off wandering to cool 
places. I swam in Byron’s pool. My 
‘canadder’ drifted in the Backs. I 
skated at Lingay. I saw the meadows 
golden with marsh marigolds at Grand- 
chester. It was a happy interlude, al- 
most as refreshing as sleep. When I 
opened my eyes he was sitting up look- 
ing at me. It was just the poise of 
the neck, as he lifted himself up on 
one hand, that made me certain—one 
of those slight impressions that lie 
dormant in a cell at the back of the 
brain to recur after fifteen years. 

“He did not recognize me. Indeed 
we had not spoken more than half a 
dozen words to each other at Cam- 
bridge, but I had heard a good deal 
about him after I went down. He had 
been one of the most brilliant men of 
his year. He took a double first in 
Law, and then, for some unaccountable 
whim, went in for the Theological 
Tripos and took a first in that with his 
tongue in his cheek. I had heard he 
was a Sayyid of a good family in 
Hyderabad. 


“It was a bad afternoon. I don’t 


know what we would have done for a 
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meal that evening, or how we should 
have avoided being suffocated, if the 
impossible had not happened. Pére 
Caillard had just said he was afraid 
we would have to keep the door shut 
all night, when a tremendous clap of 
thunder broke overhead and the rain 
came pattering down on the veranda. 
It only lasted seven minutes; but we 
were new men. Also we were miracle- 
bringers, Pére Caillard told us. ‘I be- 
lieve it is the first rainfall ever known 
here in April,’ he said. ‘But look out 
for to-morrow!’ 

“We were able to dine in the tent 
with the fly up. Ashgar Ali joined us. 
I found the man so interesting that I 
thought I would let him show his hand 
a little before I betrayed my knowledge 
of his antecedents. I don’t think I 
have ever met a man sO much in touch 
with the modern thought of East and 
West alike. He had been made a 
great deal of in London and at the Uni- 
versities, and was well known to Orien- 
talists in Paris and Berlin. Only the 
other day I came across his signature 
in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ The 
article was on Pan-Islamism, and in his 
own excellent French. He laughed at 
the Ben Sefusi movement, and scouted 
the idea of there being any political 
danger in it, as all good Muhammad- 
ans do, whatever their inner thoughts 
may be. He was more frank about 
the pseudo-religious societies of the 
Hindus. You must remember this 
was nearly ten years ago, and there 
was very little talk of sedition then; 
but he gave me glimpses of a good deal 
of subterranean mischief which has 
since seen the light of day. He di- 
vined the subtle currents of race an- 
tagonism as no white man could. He 
laid his finger on the pulse of unrest 
while we were bungling with our 
thumbs. At the same time, he under- 
stood us better than we do ourselves. 
I really believe he was standing outside 
all movements, having nothing to gain 
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by any upheaval. But he might have 
been invaluable to any official who was 
in the way of putting him under an ob- 
ligation.” 

“What had he to say about my 
friend of Quadian?’ Dalling asked. 

“Let us hear about Pére Caillard 
first,” I said. “What had Ashgar Ali 
to do with him?” 

“I am not quite sure myself,” Mala- 
her said, “but, I think, a great deal. 
You can imagine how amused we were 
when the dear old padre fell foul of 
Ashgar Ali and insisted on crossing 
swords with him. You must under- 
stand that Pére Caillard’s attitude was 
polemical. He felt himself bound to 
wrestle with the devil wherever he met 
him and cast him out. Well, he 
seemed to think he had found him in 
Ashgar Ali, and he felt himself partic- 
ularly well equipped for the fray, as 
he had just been reading a pamphlet 
on Muhammad by the Reverend Swami 
Chetti, published at the Baptist Mis- 
sion Press in Madras. 

“IT had purposely let a word slip to 
let Ashgar Ali discover that I had been 
a year with him at Trinity. Hence 
the talk turned to Cambridge and a fa- 
mous Don known to us both, the great- 
est then-living authority on Plato. 
Plato himself was the next theme. 
Heath and I were soon a good bit out 
of our depth. Pére Caillard had not 
followed from the first, but when Ash- 
gar Ali began to talk of the influence 
of the Neo-Platonic spirit on the writ- 
ings of St. Paul and the dawn of the 
Christian faith he listened with wide- 
open eyes. Ashgar Ali was soon on 
more dangerous ground. 

“*You can trace the influence of the 
Essenes all through the teaching of 
Christ,’ he was saying, when Pére 
Caillard burst in angrily. 

“Influence! he _ bellowed. ‘You 
speak of Him as if He were a man.’ 

“*‘A man, certainly! Did He ever 


lay claim to being anything else? You 
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can almost see how the myth grew, 
how it was thrust upon the Church, how 
His words were tortured into it. A 
few crazy enthusiasts perpetuated a 
claim for which seas of innocent blood 
have been shed. Directly and indi- 
rectly more victims have perished by 
it than by any other ideal or institu- 
tion. Yet remove it and Christianity 
and Islam are one. Muhammad only 
developed and systematized the laws of 
morality which Christ left incomplete.’ 

“Pére Caillard was furious. It was 
unspeakable, he said, to mention Him 
and Muhammad in the same breath. 
Besides, he knew, he had good author- 
ity for saying that Muhammad used 
Satanic means. 

“*That is one of the catch-words of 
your patristic literature, Ashgar Ali 
said. ‘Divine and Satanic. Can you 
tell me what is the difference? Islam 
does not deal in these mysteries. You 
will not find any vague dreams of phil- 
osophers and visionaries in the Koran 
shadowing the eternal truth. Islam is 
the gospel of reason.’ 

“*Reason! What Christians believe is 
history. Christ’s sepulchre may be 
seen. Was He lying when He said 
He was the Son of God? If He lied, 
then He was a very great r-rogue—the 
greatest r-rogue that ever lived,—but 
you know His life.’ 

“Think of Ashgar Ali as very suave 
and polite, with spectacles and smooth 
rounded cheeks, almost as red as an 
apple, and a superior cynical twinkle 
in his eye, which gave the fellow a 
confounded look of self-complacency. 
I believe he meant well, but he was 
vain, and had no sense of humor or 
perspective. He regarded every mixed 
crew as a potential gallery. He ar- 
gued with this great child as he would 
with a divinity prizeman of his own 
college. His suavity irritated me: it 
maddened Pére Caillard. I am sure he 
thought it Satanic. It implied indif- 
ference to issues of the most tremen- 
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dous import. And there were such 
ambushes in his talk. He bristled 
with intangible weapons. Poor Pére 


Caililard seemed to be inflicted with 
cramps and twinges. He did not un- 
derstand much of what Ashgar Ali was 
saying, but he would catch at his last 
word and retort with some missile 
from the forge of the Reverend Swami 
Chetti—facts more demolishing to Is- 
lam than all the processes of logic. I 
am afraid Pére Caillard made an awful 
ass of himself. His voice grew so loud 
that Teendu ran in and fidgeted behind 
his chair until I was reminded of the 
encounter with the Brahmins at the 
gate. He looked as if he would like 
to pinch Ashgar Ali’s nose, or knock 
his turban off, or upset his chair. I 
was ready for any kind of sally. In 
the end Heath whispered ‘Time,’ and 
we had to draw the Moslem off. We 
ought to have done it before, but we 
were both fascinated.. It was the odd- 
est kind of duel we had seen, and our 
friend was the aggressor after all. 

“Pére Caillard’s anger, like his mirth 
was volcanic. His resentment did not 
last long. Heath’s charm and good- 
humor and my own efforts at propitia- 
tion and the wine we poured into his 
glass without hazarding a_ refusal 
soon mellowed and appeased him. Af- 
ter dinner we played bridge. Pére 
Caillard had played whist, he said, in 
Dahomey, and he knew the face value 
of the cards. We agreed to play three 
rubbers and take him as a partner in 
turn, pay his losings, and hand over all 
winnings to the chapel. So the even- 
ing passed away without further dis- 
cord. Ashgar Ali was mulcted, as he 
deserved, to the benefit of the flock, 
and Pére Caillard held all the cards, 
and laughed a good deal at his own 
vagaries and the eccentricities of the 
game. 


“‘Look out for to-morrow,’ Pare 


Caillard had said, and soon after we 
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woke the earth seemed to perspire. We 
had arranged to stay a day at Agni 
Hotrodu. Rest was good for our bul- 
locks and men, and human company 
for Pére Caillard. Ashgar Ali said he 
would stay on with us, as he had a 
good many marches in front of him. 
He was going through to Bini to see 
the Nawab about some property. Be- 
fore the day was out we wished him at 
the bottom of the sea. 

“We were all a bit irritable, and I 
don’t wonder. There was something 
insidious in the slant rays of the morn- 
ing sun which sank into one’s vertebre, 
and made one feel sick all over from 
the scalp to the pit of the stomach. 
Then we had to pay for our seven 
minutes’ rain. The earth rejected its 
moisture angrily, and all the while you 
felt as if your head were being held 
over a steaming vat I remember 
thinking that it might be cooler up a 
tree. We rigged up a crazy punkah of 
sorts which gave us faint relief. 

“In the early morning I saw Pére 
Caillard through the door of his chapel 
kneeling by the altar in prayer. When 
we met he told me of another sleepless 
night and more trouble in the hour of 
mystery before dawn, when the spirit 
is irresponsible and nerves and fibres 
belong as much to the astral body as to 
the one we own. I wondered what it 
was he saw and heard, what torments 
were brewing for him in Agni’s firepit. 

“Heath and I tried to persuade him 
to come on with us. _ I thought a long 
rest in my bungalow by the coast 
might set him up, also he ought to be 
within reach of a doctor; the local Yun- 
nani Hakim was as likely to poison 
him as not. I held out to him the 
prospect of finishing his New Testa- 
ment, but he argued that he had no 
definite sickness, and therefore he was 
not ill. All we could do was to prom- 
ise to send him drugs. 

“The Moslem’s society was not good 
for our friend. All through the 
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morning fragments of controversy 
were borne in on us from the chapel, 
mingled with the jars and wheezy pro- 
tests of the punkah. Heath and I tried 
to read in our cane chairs but it was 
no good, our vital tissues had become 
part of the general evaporation. We 
watched the veranda floor sweat and 
the steam come through the cracked 
door. 

The monotone in the next room was 
Ashgar Ali expounding Islam or inves- 
tigating the doctrinal pivots of the 
Christian faith. Every now and then 
the priest’s pained voice was raised 
above the drone. ‘The exception pruv 
the r-rule.’ I heard him roar, and I 
knew he was defending the sacred 
mystery on which the fabric of his 
faith was built. The even voice of 
Ashgar Ali continued. I doubt if Pare 
Caillard understood one word in ten, 
but the Muhammadan was glad to find 
any one who would listen to him on 
whom he could produce an impression. 
And Pére Caillard was clearly im- 
pressed. He was angry and scornful, 
but at the same time he was surprised 
and wneasy, and there was incense in 
that. 

“‘But he was a polygamist,’ we 
heard him say; ‘how can you respect 
the teachings of a man who had six 
wives?’ 

“There was no corresponding acri- 
mony in Ashgar Ali’s voice. He bore 
with these interruptions contentedly if 
only he could gain a hearing. But 
Heath and I thought he had had hear- 
ing enough. We intervened and per- 
suaded Pére Caillard to lie down; he 
was hankering after his Uriya diction- 
ary and New Testament. We watched 
him, hoping he would sleep. It was 
the most painful thing in the world to 
see his fixed open eyes straining on the 
wall. The afternoon wore through very 
slowly, but poisonous as the air out- 
side was we could not stay in all day. 
In the evening we left Pére Caillard 
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under the punkah, and strolled out to 
the deserted manganese mines where 
one might pick up a few quail. Our 
gun-barrels were too hot for our com- 
fort. 

“It was dark when we returned. As 
we drew near the bungalow we could 
hear Ashgar Ali's dismal monotone. 
We missed the deep bell-note of the 
priest, and I hoped he was asleep. 

“That confounded fellow is at it 
again,’ Heath said; ‘why can’t he leave 
Pére Caillard alone. I should like to 
rub his head at the bottom of the tank.’ 
I reminded him that Ashgar Ali had 
been ducked once before. ‘I don’t 
think much of your Emmanuel fish- 
pond for a cure,’ he said, and I agreed 
that scum is better for a swollen head. 
I had never known Heath so bitter. 

“The voices ceased as our footsteps 
drew nearer. While I was changing in 
my tent I heard Pére Caillard say in a 
tired voice—It is all History. Every- 
thing is supported by evidence. There 
is only one thing you must take on 
trust. And you know His Life. Was 
it likely He would lie? If He did He 
was a great r-rogue. But it is all true. 
If I did not believe every word of it I 
couldn’t go on living.’ 

“We took Ashgar Ali aside before 
dinner and spoke to him roughly. There 
Was no more controversy. But we 
could not recapture the geniality of the 
night before. Pére Caillard was mel- 
ancholy and abstracted, Ashgar Ali 
huffy; no one suggested bridge. I 
doubt if it would have been possible. 
At about nine o’clock the furnace wind 
got up, and we had to sleep inside and 
shut every door until after midnight. 
I lay awake and listened to Pare Cail- 
lard’s distressed mutterings. There 
was effort and relapse in them, an al- 
ternate rhythm as if he were clutching 
at shadows and falling back. Every 
breath was a stab to me. _ I had a sort 
of feeling that I ought to stay by his 
side and share his vigil: it seemed al- 
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most unbrotherly to catch at the sleep 
which had eluded him, but there came 
a point when [I could not bear it any 
longer. Barly in the morning I 
dragged my bed outside and poured a 
chatti of water over the pillow. 

“I was sinking into a kind of un- 
strung sleep when I was waked up by 
a cry of pain. In my own uneasy 
dreams Pére Caillard and I were yoked 
in torment; we gasped and panted to- 
gether, and labored to escape. We 
were pursued by the same spectres and 


apprehensions. A subtle film of peril 
lay between us and all security. We 
were maliciously encompassed. How 


far the cry awoke me I do not know, 
because when I found myseif standing 
by my bed in the path along which Pére 
Caillard rushed from the chapel, I felt 
as if I had been with him all the 
_ while. I heard him cry, ‘Where am I 
falling? I am lost.’ Then he saw me 
and stood still. ‘You have had a night- 
mare,’ I said, ‘so have I; what we both 
want is a sleeping-draught.’ 

“I walked by his side to the house, 
but he did not speak. An hour after- 
wards, as the sun was rising, I saw 
him steal out of the compound. I 
longed to join him and comfort him, to 
persuade him that to return with us 
was the only way to win sleep, and 
so to fulfil his work. But he looked 
so utterly dejected, and so absorbed in 
the single plan of escape, that I had 
not the heart. If only I had joined 
him—as my instinct told me. He had 
opened his heart to me. I need not 
have been afraid of intruding on his 
grief. 

“At seven o'clock a Sowarah came 
running to the bungalow with a mes- 
sage that the people in the village were 
stoning Pére Caillard. Another fol- 


lowed saying that he was dead. Heath 
and I and my orderly picked up our 
guns and followed them to the spot. 
We found Pére Caillard in a narrow 
lane, propped up against the mud wall 
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His eyes were open; they 
greeted us; there was peace in them. 


of a house. 


Teendu supported his head. The 
spawn of Agni Hétrodu pressed round 
him, looking on with the half-sullen, 
half-curious gaze of the beast that has 
rent a creature and stands over it, 
watching its dying movements with 
suspicion. 

“The original assailants had fied. 
We learnt that a child had died in the 
night on whom Pére Caillard was re- 
ported to have cast the evil eye. He 
had been seen to take the infant in his 
arms the day before it sickened. There 
was another story of a human sacrifice. 
It was said that a male child had been 
offered to the goddess when the chapel 
was consecrated. Then also Pére 
Caillard had been attacked with stones 
and lathies, but he had beaten them off 
with his great ash stick. This time he 
did not resist. In Teendu’s words, ‘he 
stood still and suffered everything. He 
had ceased to desire life.’ 

“Heath and I dispossessed the weep- 
ing Teendu and sent him for water and 
linen. Pére Caillard lived through the 
morning. He was too weak to be car- 
ried to the house, so we laid a bed for 
him in the shade of a great banaan- 
tree, and did all we could to relieve his 
wounds. He looked at them almost 
lovingly, as if they had been the stig- 
mata of St. Francis. Perhaps it was 
that he had found release through 
them. 

“He loved the Saint’s book of ‘Little 
Flowers.’ He had it almost by heart, 
and he quoted from it often that morn- 
ing. His thoughts seemed to be dwell- 
ing on some trial he had undergone; 
he seemed to think he had been 
tempted by Satan. I have his soiled 
copy now—the cover warped, and tun- 
nelled by white ants; mosquitoes 
pressed between the leaves, and whole 
pages devoured by silver fish. It reeks 
of Agni H6étrodu. Many of the pas- 
sages he quoted are marked— 
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“ ‘According to the multitude of my 
temptations and griefs will Thy con- 
solation make glad my soul. . . . If 
we have not many a battle and many a 
temptation and many a hindrance, we 
should not be such as we ought to be 
in the spiritual life. No man 
shall deem himself a true friend of 
God save in so far as he has passed 
through many tribulations. The 
worst devils are wont to run and tempt 
a man when he is in a sickness or in 
any bodily weakness or in any loss.’ 

“Here was the clue to his trouble. ‘I 
was lost,’ he told me. ‘I cried out to 
Him and found a great emptiness.’ 

“Could it be possible, I wondered, 
that the Moslem’s theology had created 
any such solitude. I do not think so. 
If Pére Caillard had any doubts their 
source was physical. The reiterated 
blasphemies of the day had sunk into 
his brain and engendered a new kind of 
phantasm. 

“IT do not think for a moment that 
Ashgar Ali shook Pére Caillard’s faith. 
But can you wonder that his night- 
mare took the form of doubt? You 
know what chronic insomnia is like. 
and what kind of shapes haunt you 
when you close your eyes. Pére Cail- 
lard’s vision came in the eerie hour be- 
fore dawn. Think of his sleep-for- 
saken frame sinking through to some 
strange limbo, the worn spirit encum- 
bered in it, masterless and disinherited 
of earth, groping among the dim shapes 
of the chaos that enveloped him gray 
and unappeasable—shrouding an abyss. 
Would he not call out to his Saviour? 
And if moments passed and he heard no 
voice would it not seem an eon? Wak- 
ing or sleeping, no mote of doubt had 
dimmed his clear confidence before. 
But visions at such a time are more 
intense than realities. I do not think 
that Pére Caillard was conscious of 
having crossed the border-land of sleep. 
He only knew that he had thought 
himself forsaken. The thought had 
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come to him that there was no Saviour. 
Then he found himself walking about 
outside his chapel at Agni Hotrodu. 
The sense of having doubted racked 
him. The tower of his strength had 
fallen. He went out seeking penance 
and humiliation. When they began to 
stone him he did not flinch. He was 
glad, he told me, thinking that God had 
allowed him to expiate his sin in this 
life. He died proclaiming Christ; he 
knew himself forgiven; he had fulfilled 
his trust; his blood was the seed of 
the Church. 

“So his death was really a kind of 
euthanasia: it rounded off his dedica- 
tion. And it was an escape. I should 
not like to think of him grilling in his 
firepit still. 

“Before he died Pére Caillard called 
Teendu and made him repeat after him 
an epitome of the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer. He must tend the chapel, he 
told him, until some other priest came, 
and if none came he must keep the 
small flock together and worship 
Christ, if needs be under a roof of 
green leaves. He must keep the torch 
lighted among his own people. The 
little Sowarah promised with gulps 
and tears to do his master’s will. 

“Pére Caillard died in my arms. At 
the last his thoughts ranged back to 
Meillerie, the cold blue lake and the 
apple-blossom, and the hay and the 
fragrant flower-fed cows. If his spirit 
haunts any spot on earth it is his fa- 
ther’s chalet.” 

That soothing thought of 
Malaher’s, but I could not help won- 
dering if the spirit ever quite disen- 
gages itself from austere _ ideals. 
Would not such impulses survive the 
earthier inclination? Might they not 
be driving him now through a cycle of 
Agni Hoétrodus towards emancipation. 

“But the sect. You have forgotten 
the sect,” Dalling interrupted. 

“Why, yes, the sect, to be sure. That 
was the point. Heath and IT made the 
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same trip a few years afterwards, and 
passed through Agni H6trodu. The 
thatched house was a ruin, and the 
chapel had disappeared. But in the 
lane where Pére Caillard was stoned 
we found a little shrine under a 
banaan-tree. Inside was the strangest 
image ever seen. The face might 
have been Krishna’s if it had not been 
for the unaccustomed beard burnt in 
with a charred stick. But an odder 
thing was that the idol was draped in a 
tight white shift to the ground. The 
significance of it was just dawning on 
me when I looked up and saw Pére 
Caillard’s ancient mildewed hat hang- 
ing like a hatchment from a nail above. 
The old altar-cloth from the chapel 
was spread at his feet, strewn with 
stalkless marigolds. A wick burned in 
a niche by the door, and on either side 
of the bearded clay giant the lingam 
and the cross were laid against the 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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wall like supporters in a coat-of-arms. 
I waited patiently under the banaan- 
tree outside for the priest. After a 
little while I saw Teendu approach, 
and I knew that Pére Caillard was 
worshipped by the gentle Sowarahs 
‘who do not understand.’ 

“How angry he would be. “Yet I 
think he would forgive Teendu. There 
would be love in his chastisement. 

“Why did I quarrel with the destiny 
that sent the dear old fellow to his fire- 
pit in the wilderness? Pére Caillard’s 
flock were neither ripe for Christ nor 
unbelief. They were ripe for Pére 
Caillard. If faith is given men ac- 
cording to their needs, if spiritual evol- 
ution moves with the same slow cau- 
tious steps as physical. you may be 
sure he was the man for the hour, and 
the Caillardists of Agni H6étrodu fall in 
somehow with the symmetry of the 
general scheme.” 

Edmund Candler. 
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i, 

Any doubt which may have existed 
concerning Rudolf Eucken’s right to be 
regarded as a factor of real and in- 
creasing significance to the movement 
of theught in our time has been ef- 
fectually laid to rest by Professor 
Weinel in the July Hibbert Journal. We 
are told that “the strongest influence 
which the newly-awakened life of the 
present is feeling” (that is, of course, in 
Germany) is the influence of Eucken’s 
writings. His works are “the most 
widely current philosophical writings 
of the present day. All of them have 
appeared in several editions, and new 
ones are continually coming out.” 

The vogue of Eucken has its origin 


in a combination of circumstances. 


There is no doubt a growing feeling 
that the current philosophical epoch is 
showing signs of something like ex- 


haustion; and that, in particular, the 
severe intellectualism of the Hegelian 
schools has over-reached itself. The 
relief from intellectualism which prag- 
matism seemed to promise is vitiated, 
at least to a great many minds, by its 
association with a pluralistic view of 
the universe. What the chief protag- 
onist of pragmatism calls “the emo- 
tional response to the idea of oneness” 
is not unlikely to prove an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the general acceptance 
of the pluralism, which, unnecessarily 
as it appears to me, he seems to find 
involved in his pragmatism. Outside 
the realm of philosophical speculation. 
modern life is characterized by an in- 
creasing multitude of scientific and 
technical achievements and by a 
boundless energy; but partly as the 
result of the materialism which has 
percolated into the common mind from 
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the tendencies of scientific thought dur- 
ing the last two generations, and partly 
(and no doubt mostly) in consequence 
of the native bias of the natural man, 
all our industry and all our achieve 
ments are spent upon temporal and 
material ends. The advance of knowl- 
edge and the increase of invention have 
searcely touched the fringe of what is 
most vital and worthy in our manhood. 
Modern work does not reach the core 
of life. At best, it leaves the world 
morally only where it found it. We 
are living on the outside of things— 
filled but not fed. In Germany there 
is a movement which, because it is 
largely a revolt against the subordina- 
tion of life to this inexorable and end- 
less activity, emphasizes a kind of self- 
ish ewstheticism. “Man in this view,” 
to quote Eucken himself, “tears him- 
self away from work and opposes to it 
his own subjective condition; he seeks 
happiness more especially by treating 
life as an art, by cultivating refined 
and pleasurable emotions, by shaking 
off the burden of matter, of the objec- 
tive world.” Over against this complex 
situation EBucken stands with his two- 
’ fold message—first, his emphasis upon 
the independent spiritual life, and, sec- 
. ond, a call to work of a deeper kind, 
work in which the whole man is in- 
volved, the whole human burden 
in all its depth and variety. With 
the pragmatists Eucken repudiates the 
unqualified intellectualism of the 
Hegelian tradition, and insists that the 
whole man is concerned in the business 
of getting at the whole truth of things, 
but, unlike the pragmatists, he refuses 
to abandon monism, and further, in 
his own words, his system “refuses to 
make the welfare of the mere man, 
whether as an individual or in society. 
its leading aim, but sees in man the 
emergence of something superhuman, 
divine, and eternal, and makes this the 
sure guiding star of his efforts.” In 
opposition to the prevailing practical 
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materialism and the work-weariness 
which it is inevitably producing, and 
equally in opposition to the selfish sub- 
jectivity of esthetic romanticism and 
the repletion and satiety it will bring 
in its train, Eucken proclaims the 
deeper significance of our life, its ori- 
gin, its maintenance, and its destiny in 
a universal spiritual life. 


Il. 

Eucken has been so faithfully inter- 
preted to the English reader by Mr. 
Boyce Gibson that any detailed ac- 
count of his position would be mere re- 
dundancy. It is proposed to enquire 
what the influence of Eucken is likely 
to be upon the course of religious 
thought in the future; and the name 
of St. Paul is introduced into the title 
of this paper because it appears to me 
not at all improbable that, if'Eucken 
has come to stay (as I believe he cer- 
tainly has), one of the results will be 
a substantial reaffirmation of some of 
the main Pauline positions. 

When Eucken speaks of the “inde- 
pendent” spiritual life, it is in order 
to emphasize the distinction between 
his view, on the one hand, and both the 
naturalistic and intellectualistic con- 
ceptions on the other. To naturalism 
there is no spiritual life which is not 
continuous with and a development out 
of the sense-life. Intellectualism tends 
to deny all reality to the sense-world. 
and to concede it only to that upper 
world of ideas which is gathered up in 
the conception of the Absolute. In 
this scheme the individual has no inde- 
pendent spiritual life. Just 
naturalistic view the spiritual life is 
merely the upper reach of the sense-. 
life, so in an intellectualistic system 
what spiritual life a man may have is 
only the lower reach of the Absolute 
life. On either showing a free and 
independent personal life appears to be 
impossible. So far does Eucken go with 
the intellectualists that he asserts that 
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the deepest and last reality is the uni- 
versal spiritual life which subsumes 
and sustains all other life. But he 
parts company with them when he be- 
gins to insist that man as personal has 
an existence independent of the Uni- 
versal spirit. He asserts the abso- 
lute integrity of human personality. 
That, however, is only a partial state- 
ment of his view. The independence 
of the personal spiritual life (he goes 
on to say) is not only not inconsistent 
with, but actually springs from, its in- 
timate association with the life of the 
Universal Spirit. 

Every man stands naturally in a real 
and vital relationship to the universal 
spiritual life; but in the first stages 
this relationship is enfeebled and ob- 
scured by the supremacy of the sense- 
existence; and so far as the spiritual 
life has a definite place in conscious- 
ness it is purely tributary and subor- 
dinate to the necessities and activities 
of sense. But the: presence of this 
spiritual life is, however, a promise of 
something better; and by asserting it, 
and so breaking away from the dom- 
inance of sense and giving the spirit a 
real ascendency, 2 man is actively 
grasping and appropriating the imma- 
nent spiritual life of the universe—a 
movement which transfigures his entire 
existence. 

This is Eucken’s doctrine of conver- 
sion. He holds it true that it is pos- 
sible for a man, by his own deliberate 
and resolute act, to depart from the 
sense-life and to root and ground him- 
self in the life of the Universal Spirit. 
This possibility presupposes the exist- 
ence of a certain native germinal spir- 
ituality; and conversion on this view 
is simply the discovery and the appro- 
priation of potentialities which have 
all along been present. 

But if there is this continuity be- 
tween the spiritual life in man, 
whether in its primitive sense-sup- 
pressed form or in its complete ex- 
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pression, and the universal spiritual 
life, what becomes of the claim to in- 
dependence? To this Eucken would 
return answer that, though it may be a 
paradox in thought, it is nevertheless 
the fact in experience, that it is only 
when a man renounces the sense-life 
and links himself up definitely to the 
Universal Spirit that he becomes con- 
scious in any real sense of indepen- 
dence and freedom. And it is charac- 
teristic of Eucken that here he turns 
round on the philosophers and points 
out to them that this opposition of ne- 
cessity and freedom, like other opposi- 
tions, which they have labored so 
ceaselessly to overcome, is actually 
overcome in experience through this 
new relationship to the Universal 
Spirit. That spirit invests the person 
who is thus vitally related to it with 
its own freedom and independence; and 
it is only when he attains to this expe- 
rience of freedom that he has the power 
to return upon the sense-world and sub- 
ordinate it to the uses of the spirit. 
III. 

It is impossible to follow Eucken’s 
account of the spiritual life without 
recognizing certain very’ intimate 
points of contact with Pauline ideas. 
The conflict of spirit and sense in the 
natural man.’ the recognition that the 
true life of man involves the suprem- 
acy of the spirit,? and that it is only 
by a definite breach with and renuncia- 
tion of the “old man,” that the door of 
new life can be opened,® all this is as 
cardinal to St. Paul as it is to Eucken. 
But it is not, of course, peculiar to 
them. It is in the further develop- 
ment of this position (allowing, of 
course, for terminological differences) 
that the similarity becomes most 
marked. Take, for instance, such a 
statement as “I have been crucified 
with Christ, yet I live.”* Whatever 


1 Rom. vii. 14-25. 
2 Gal. v. 16-24. 

3 Bph. iv. 22-24. 
* Gal . ii. 20. 
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the precise meaning of the first clause 
may be, the experience which it de- 
scribes consisted at least partly in a 
renunciation of the “flesh,” in dying to 
sin, as Paul declares Jesus to have 
done. The account of the conse- 
quences of this act recalls the paradox 
which Eucken’s view implies. “Nev- 
ertheless I live, yet not I but Christ 
liveth in me.” The sense of continu- 
ity with the life of Christ and the 
strong assertion of individuality stand 
side by side. The repudiation of the 
sense-life means the invasion and the 
interpenetration of the human spirit by 
the spirit of Jesus, (“God sends forth 
the spirit of His Son into our hearts,” *) 
who absorbs and assimilates our spirits 
into His own, making us not less, but 
more, and more gloriously ourselves. 
This is precisely Eucken’s view. He 
would tell us that when we are most 
of all dependent upon God and united 
to Him, it is then that we are most 
freedom, and most 
distinctly our own 


conscious of our 
completely and 
selves. 

IV. 

The evangelical tradition will recover 
a great deal of lost ground if Eucken's 
emphasis upon the need of conversion 
receives anything like a general accep- 
tance. But perhaps his greatest con- 
tribution to the movement of religious 
thought and theological reconstruction 
will lie in the example of his thorough- 
going application of the spiritual point 
of view to the problems of philosophy 
and history. The revision of our doc- 
trinal schemes, of our attitude to crit- 
icism, and of other things, from the 
same point of view, will inevitably fol- 
low. 

It may, perhaps, illustrate Eucken’s 
method most clearly if we consider his 
treatment of history. A discussion of 
the place which he gives to the “nega- 
tive movément” in which every great 
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epoch in thought and in affairs (as in 
the individual life) has begun has to be 
omitted, though no account of Eucken 
which does so has a right to be con- 
sidered as anything but a fragment. 
It is, however, hardly relevant to our 
present purpose, though it possesses a 
real practical interest in the present 
condition of religious culture. There 
are many ways in which the signifi- 
cance of history may be conceived. As 
most of us learnt it, it was a mere 
chronicle of events. But a chronicle 
of events in itself can have no mean- 
ing. It is necessary to have it, and 
that there should be the most pains- 
taking and detailed investigation in 
order to secure that it shall be true and 
reliable. But all this is merely pre- 
liminary; and if our historical study 
does not carry us beyond this point it 
is sheer waste of time. The proper 
method of procedure, says Eucken, is 
to take a connected group of events, a 
definite syntagma, as he would call it, 
such as the Protestant Reformation or 
the French Revolution. For the 
larger purposes of historical study a 
syntagma of this kind is the only fact 
which we can recognize or deal with to 
any profit. It is not necessary that it 
should be a complete group, but it 
must have a definite beginning and a 
real progression, however far from its 
end it may be. Given the syntagma, 
our next business is to dig beneath it 
and trace out the inner principles 
which have determined it. But that is 
not the end of the matter. We must 
even dig beneath these principles until 
Wwe come upon that immanent spiritual 
life of mankind from which they have 
sprung and to which they belong, not 
as so many interesting landmarks in 
the past. but as the expressions of liv- 
ing eternal activities. Below the sur- 
face-movement of the Reformation his- 
tory we discern the force of the re-dis- 
covered principle of justification by 
faith; but if we get below that, what 
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we come upon is the human spirit 
struggling to be free, fighting its age- 
long battle against the tyranny of in- 
stitutions and all externalities, march- 
ing on to what it knows to be its des- 
tiny of perfect freedom. The outer 
events of the Reformation period, the 
form in which its spiritual principle 
was expressed—these are due to local 
and temporary conditions. Strip away 
the historical background, become in- 
dependent of the time-flux, and you dis- 
cover one of the great characteristic 
and essential activities of the imma- 
nent spirit of humanity. To do this is 
to transform the dead past into a liv- 
ing present; to eliminate tlie time-se- 
quence from history is to eternalize it. 
And this is the distinctive effect of 


the application to history of a 
thorough-going spiritual point of 
view. 


It is not, however, sufficient to dis- 
cover the eternal and abiding core of 
history. For, having thus discovered 
it, it lies to our hands to be appro- 
priated and assimilated and used for 
the work of the world in the present 
time. Having eternalized history, it 
becomes every man’s obligation to give 
it an immediate personal significance, 
to translate it, as it were, into such 
terms as will compel it to yield up its 
deepest content in strength and inspira- 
tion and wisdom for the enterprises of 
to-day. On this view history becomes 
a problem which every age has to face 
for itself, reinterpreting its inwardness 
in the light of its own conditions and 
needs, and appropriating it anew to 
meet the exigencies of its own situa- 
tion. 

A radical application of this point of 
view to other aspects of life and 
thought would yield results no less 
fruitful. That it is necessary is be- 
yond controversy. We have all with 


one accord fallen down incontinently 
before the idol of “science,” and have 
developed an exaggerated rationalism 
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which is not far removed from a prac- 
tical materialism in its ultimate out- 
look upon life. The scientific spirit is 
a great gain, but in our enthusiasm for 
it we have overlooked its limitations. 
We have permitted it to invade our , 
theology without defining its province 
or properly appreciating its office. It 
is due to this that Christian thinkers 
have imagined that of all things the 
most necessary, first and last, was a 
severely scientific picture of Jesus, 
stripped of all that complex habit of 
tradition, over-elaborated doctrine and 
superstitious veneration in which He 
has been clad. What the scientific 
spirit of the time seemed to demand 
was that we should get at the real 
facts, and nothing but the facts, and 
so, armed with sharp critical pruning- 
hooks, we set out to reduce the picture 
to its proper dimensions. 

Now. I think Eucken would insist 
that here, as elsewhere, we were on 
the wrong tack, or that we were at 
least misconceiving the function of the 
critical study of the Gospel records. I 
am not prepared to say that Eucken 
would assent to the evangelical doc- 
trine concerning the person of Christ. 
But just as when he sets out to 
examine Augustine or Schiller he 
is not much concerned with the 
details of their history, but pro- 
ceeds at once to an analysis of 
their spiritual inwardness, so he 
would tell us that, in order to appre- 
hend the true significance of Jesus, we 
must get beneath the historical minutice 
and contemplate Him from the spirit- 
ual point of view. Here, again. we 
touch St. Paul. It is a commonplace 
of Pauline study that St. Paul is very 
little concerned about the historical de- 
tails of the life of Jesus, except the 
two great facts of the Cross and the 
Resurrection. It is, as in Bucken’s 
ease, the inevitable corollary of his 
point of view. “Though we have 
known Christ after the flesh yet now 
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know we Him so no more.”' Like 
every other aspect of “the things of the 
Spirit of God,” Jesus must be spirit- 
ually judged if He is to be known.* 
And when St. Paul speaks of knowing 
“the fellowship of His sufferings,” of 
being “conformed to His death that we 
may attain to the resurrection of the 
dead,”* he seems to be speaking of 
something that is not unlike the per- 
sonal appropriation of the living core 
of history which Eucken is so con- 
stantly urging upon this generation. 
Perhaps one may be suffered to ex- 
press the hope that one consequence of 
the vogue of Eucken will be the res- 
toration of something like rationality 
into our treatment of the problem of 
the Gospels. Perhaps we had allowed 
the pure, simple humanity of Jesus to 
be overmuch obscured, and had become 
unmindful of the primitive simplicities 
of the Gospel. So far as criticism has 
restored to us some sense of these 
things, we have much to be thankful 
for. But it is necessary that we 
should be reminded of the precise 
function of criticism. Biblical criti- 
cism has loomed so largely in our 
minds for so long a time that we have 
almost forgotten that its office is 
purely a preparatory and a preliminary 
one. Criticism has been necessary. 
and it has been a great gain. It has 
cleared the ground of much perplexing 
and confusing matter (though at times 
it has managed to replace it by a good 
deal of fresh but intractable lumber). 
But criticism is not construction. And 
for constructive purposes the spiritual 
point of view is indispensable, and su- 
premely so when we come to deal with 
the problem of Jesus’ personality. The 
simple Jesus will not anyhow fit into 
any of our ordinary categories. He re- 
mains a problem; and there is only one 
mode of approach which promises re- 
72 Cor. v. 16. 


* 1 Cor. ii. 10-16. 
* Philipp. ili. 10, 11. 
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lief from the urgency of the problem. 
Reduce Jesus to the lowest possible di- 
mensions, and the man of ordinary 
moral sense finds that the figure re- 
fuses to remain static. In the face of 
the crucified Jesus he discovers himself 
in the presence of a moral challenge 
and a spiritual ideal which is far too 
intimate, far too vital, to belong to a 
dead and gone epoch. You may, if you 
so will, construct your severely scien- 
tific portrait of Jesus; but you cannot 
contemplate Jesus on the Cross (or, for 
that matter, off the Cross) without real- 
izing that He has something to say to 
you which is entirely independent of 
your historical estimate of the Person 
or of the event. From the spiritual 
point of view the historical Jesus in- 
evitably grows into the superhistoric 
Christ. 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather 
grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Becomes my universe that feels and 
knows. 


And in this region the question, “Jesus 
or Christ?” becomes a mere irrele- 
vancy. 

It need hardly be argued that, in St. 
Paul’s scheme of things, “Christ” is 
identical with this superhistoric Jesus; 
and it is as a “universe,” to use Brown- 
ing’s word, that St. Paul habitually 
conceives of Christ. The great cardi- 
nal Paulinism, “Jn Christ,” reflects this 
conception. “Jn Christ” describes the 
universe in which the divine purpose of 
redemption originated, proceeds, and is 
to be finally consummated; it is no less 
the universe in which the individual 
becomes a new creature and comes 
upon his true life. I cannot help feel- 
ing that the Pauline conception which 
is embodied in the phrase “in Christ” 
is identical in all essential respects 
with Eucken’s idea of the universal 
spiritual life; and what that, which 
Eucken would call the spiritual point 
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of view, does is precisely what St. Paul 
in 1 Cor. ii. 14-16, seems to attribute 
to “the mind of Christ.” How far 
Eucken’s view of history permits the 
idea of incarnation in the current evan- 
gelical sense is doubtful. But the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation is not, in any 
case, an assumption which we need to 
make beforehand. It is an intellec- 
tualistic statement of the inference to 
which one is compelled by a certain 
set of data. But we may surely safely 
allow the demand that Christ should 
be contemplated from the spiritual 
point of view, that is, with “the mind 
of Christ,” to work out its own con- 
sequences in our Christology. 


V. 

Mr. Boyce Gibson describes Eucken’s 
philosophy as a_ religious, or more 
strictly a_ spiritual, idealism. The 
name Activism which Eucken himself 
has given to it is intended to oppose it 
to a subjectivity of the new German 
esthetic romanticism. As a Religious 
Idealism it is possible to differentiate 
it from Absolute Idealism, for it is an 
idealism which presupposes movement 
and work. The only thing a man can 
do from the point of view of Absolute 
Idealism is to acquiesce in a perfectly 
illusory progression (for, the ideal be- 
ing already absolute, there is nothing 
to progress to). But Eucken’s is an 
idealism which implies an aim and an 
end, and this involves the conception 
that we are living in an unfinished uni- 
verse, in a world that is capable of 
improvement, and the possibility of 
work in and upon the world which is 
“worthy a man’s endeavor.” The One 
of Eucken’s monism is not the static 
Absolute of the English Hegelians. 
This monism is as yet potential only, a 
oneness that is to be, and a oneness 
that we have to work for, a final syn- 
thesis in which the contradictions of 
sense will have been overcome, and 
sense itself transfigured and subju- 
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gated to the Universal Spirit, in our 
union and co-operation with Whom we, 
too, shall be perfected and glorified. 
This final unity does not imply absorp- 
tion into but a perfect continuity with 
the Universal Spirit, which shall in no 
way break up our Own personal iden- 
tity. The monism of Eucken is such 
a monism as that of which Jesus was 
thinking when He said: “I in them 
and Thou in Me, that they may be 
perfected into one.” 

Like pragmatism, Eucken's philos- 
ophy is a meliorism; but, unlike prag- 
matism, it knows where it wants to 
get to. The pragmatist believes that 
we live in a world capable of improve- 
ment, but his immediate outlook seems 
to be upon a pluralistic collection of 
loose ends, which may perhaps some 
time be gathered up into a fair em- 
broidery, but of which we have no 
real certainty and of which we have 
no pattern. The spiritual idealist, on 
the other hand, is working upon a 
remediable, incomplete world, with a 
clear consciousness that he is striving 
for an ultimate spiritual unity in which 
the world will be cleansed and com- 
pleted. His is an idealism in the mak- 
ing, an idealism which by his own 
work he can help to realize. 

Paul's monism, like Eucken’s, is a 
monism which entails movement and 
progress. God is “gathering together 
in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven and which are on 
earth.” * AvaxedaAawoagwhar is ren- 
dered in the Revised Version as “tu 
sum up,” but the idea is that of uni- 
fication. It will be noticed that it is 
God who is said to be “gathering all 
things in one.” But in the work of re- 
demption we are “God’s fellow-work- 
ers.”™ It is a co-operation, and yet 
something deeper than a co-operation. 
“For it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to work for His good 


2° Eph. i. 10. 
™ 1 Cor. fii. 9. 
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pleasure.” This, again, is identical 
with Eucken's activism. The work to 
which we are committed in the world 
is work the impulse of which must 
spring from the Universal Spiritual 
Lite. Unless we have established 
vital contact with the Universal Spirit 
we can do no work that will tell re- 
demptively upon the world. 

A progressive self-realization through 
a living and growing relationship with 
the Living Universal Spirit,“ a pro- 

The Contemporary Review. 
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gressive world-redemption through our 
God-impelied and God-inspired labor 
in and upon it—this is the sum of 
Eucken’s message to our time. Just as 
his great countryman, Luther, re-<dis- 
covered for his day a great forgotten 
Pauline principle, so Eucken seems to 
be re-stating for this age those aspects 
of Paul’s teaching, of which it has by 
reason of many things become unmind- 


ful. 
Richard Roberts. 





A VICTIM OF TYRANNY. 


Ever since the Tyrant set his foot 
upon my neck I have had to give up 
jig-saws, aeroplaning, the dodging of 
split infinitives, and all the gentle 
tasks that go to fill the days of a sim- 
ple and useful life. 

At ten this morning, for instance, 
just as my fountain-pen had begun to 
work without blobbing, my chief re- 
tainer put her head in at the door and 
said explosively: “Please, master— 
you’re—wanted!” 

I had already entertained a mild sus- 
picion that this might be so; for there 
had been five knocks and three rings 
during the preceding two minutes, and 
champing of bits and the 
stertorous breathing of a Daimhard 
sounded at the outer postern. So I 
east a lingering fond glance at a still 
wet chapter-heading—“How Henry 
Pressed his Suit’—and went dejectedly 
down-stairs. 

“Which room?’ I asked. My chief 
retainer made a circular sweep with a 
plump mottled arm. 

“All of ’em,” she said aggrievedly, 
and tumbled down the kitchen stairs to 
relieve the tension of over-stimulated 
nerves by breaking coals below. 


a proud 


12 Philipp. ii. 13. 
18 Cf. ‘Much more shall we be saved by His 
life,”” Rom. v. 10. 


I went first into the grand salon, 
where a young man with a gardenia 
and an air of loving me rather more 
than a brother gripped my hand cor- 
dially and spun about me a dark cloud 
of words, words, from which 
there presently emerged, although 
mistily, the central idea that, given 
certain eventualities and right conduct 
would cost me 


words, 


on my part, my food 
less. 

I believe I told him that the matter 
couldn’t affect me,.that I had no time 
for meals at all during these days of 
oppression. Somehow, at any rate, I 
got rid of him; and then I went to the 
banqueting-hall. 

Here, his gnarled fist resting on the 
table—my table, the board sacred 
to hospitality—stood an _ uninvited 
stranger, with basilisk eye and a 
Scotch Presbyterian beard. He flung 
forty fiscal facts and Heaven knows 
how many rows of figures at me, till— 
dim at first and nebulous—there grew 
slowly into shape the suggestion that, 
given unrighteous conduct on my part, 
my food would cost me more. 

I know I told him that in that case 
I should have to work harder, and that 
it might be the making of me; for work 
alone is noble. (It is worthy of note 
that any argument which does not fit 
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into a well-worn groove will put the 
mind of the partizany instantly out of 
gear.) We parted, more in anger than 
in sorrow, and I telephoned down the 
kitchen stairs to ask who was in the 
Blue Room. 

As I am not a Cabinet Minister there 
was nothing to fear, really. But I did 
my breathing exercises in the hall, 
went hurriedly through my physical 
drill, and then swung jauntily into the 
room, humming a merry stave. 

But the music died on my lips as her 
eye fell upon me. For twenty minutes 
by the clock, and with only two semi- 
colons, she told me that my sisters 
and my cousins and my aunts, as well 
as my fourteen daughters, were slaves 
and helots. “And now, Sir,” she said, 
considering my plate-glass windows 
with an interest I did not at all care 
for,—“‘and now, Sir, have you made up 
your mind to do us justice at last?” 

“Madam,” I replied, seeing my open- 
ing here,—‘‘Madam, it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to do you justice.” She 
looked by turns mollified, doubtful, and 
then dangerous; and I had to warn 
one of my varlets, who was sweeping 
imaginary leaves into heaps outside, 
to take particular heed that she did 
not indulge an all-too-likely propensity 
for roof-climbing. Then I went to the 
Red Room. 

I have an idea that he once mis- 
spent a day putting my bath-taps out 
of order, under pretence of being a 
plumber. But he was quite ready to 
mend the constitution, and he talked 
of how our forefathers bled—Heavens! 
how they bled! 

So they did—every spring. The 
practice, I reminded him. has been 
abandoned in modern medicine, though 
the principle remains; and if, as seemed 
evident, he needed a cooling mixture, 
my good friend, Dr. Bolus, three doors 
down the street——- 

Punch. 
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He shed a stream of pamphlets en- 
titled “‘The Dukes: Who the Deuce are 
they?” all the way to the front-door. 

“Are there any in the box-room, the 
bath-room, or under the beds?” I tele- 
phoned downstairs. 

“There’s her in the Yaller Room,” 
came the resentful answer. So I went 
to the Yellow Room and sat down be- 
side her on the sofa. 

“My dear lady,” I said—for she was 
young and very, very beautiful,—‘my 
dear lady, if I have a vote doesn’t it 
strike you that I have made up my 
mind how to use it years and years 
ago? I am whole-heartedly for a Tar- 
ifferendum, and these visits, though 
pleasant, seem to a busy man so un- 
necessary 

Her eyes swam, and the mute re- 
proach in them stabbed me. “I only 
came.” she faltered, “‘at the cost of 
much violence to my not unnatural 
feelings of diffidence, to thank you a 
thousand times for giving to the world 
that beautiful, beautiful book, The 
Heart that Overfloweth.” 

And I had so often wondered who 
had bought it—the sole copy of a still- 
born masterpiece that did not figure in 
the publisher's statement under the 
head of “free copies.” 

But she was gone—and for ever! 

And so it has come to this: that a 
man cannot tell friend from foe in the 
privacy of his own castle. 

They come and go, canvasser and 
candidate, big loafer, little loafer, 
word-spinner, crank. And “Lor! the 
sweeping up after ’em!” as my head 
servitor justly remarks. And it is all 
the fault of the ruthless oligarchs, who 
will have it that I must be consulted 
about the taxes I pay! (Tyrants! of 
course they'll have to go after this.) 

My head servitor has given a month’s 
notice. 

Proud Lansdowne, see your werk! 
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ODD JOBS. 


Laziness is certainly not the vice of 
to-day. Even the idle are active, and 
let off their energies in odd jobs. Oc- 
casionally these are found for them by 
Satan, but more often by that angel of 
good nature who attends continually 
upon the underworked comfortable. 
There are in the world certain able 
people who are sometimes counted with 
the “odd jobbers,” but who ought per- 
haps to come under some other cate- 
gory. Owing to some temperamental 
peculiarity, they cannot do their best 
unless their work is varied. Sometimes 
they have a dash of quixotry in their 
natures. There is a delightful ill- 
judged goodness about them, a good- 
ness with which such a profitable qual- 
ity as sustained industry seems incom- 
patible. They have many irons in the 
fire, and they hammer upon each in 
turn with hopeful and fervent activity, 
but of long concentration they are in- 
capable. As a rule they are without 
the capacity to make money, and with- 
out the desire to do so. If they are 
born with enough to live on, they are 
often delightful characters, free of the 
self-interest which it is so difficult to 
divorce from ambition, and of the 
frivolity which idleness fosters. But 
suppose they belong to the working 
classes? The thought of them brings 
us face to face with one of the most 
difficult and discouraging of modern 
problems, the question of the effect of 
poverty and wealth upon the moral na- 
ture. Born in the upper classes, such 
men belong to the best; born below a 
certain level, and they sink almost in- 
evitably to the bottom, involving their 
families in their ruin. The present 
writer was talking lately of these en- 
ergetic haters of monotony to an edu- 
cated woman living among the poor of 
Southwark. The only hope for such 
mea lies, she said, in a trade which of- 


fers constant change and entertain- 
ment, such as costermonging. Bven 
here, if they cannot stand some monot- 
ony, they cannot keep their heads 
above water. The coster who sells one 
thing always, and is always to be 
found in the same place or on the same 
beat, is usually a very respectable man. 
If he sells two or three things, accord- 
ing to the season, he may still do well. 
But if he sells what he calls “every- 
thing,” and that all over the place, 
there is no hope for him; he must be- 
come a tramp. 

But to return to the idle men and 
women who delight in odd jobs. The 
best of them are attracted by philan- 
thropy in the technical sense—i.¢c., by 
benevolence towards the poor—and 
very often they put through a really 
good piece of work, if only it is short. 
“Odd jobbers” come fresh and full of 
the high spirits which hard work inev- 
itably breaks to whatever job they un- 
dertake, and very often they come with 
some very useful illusions. The first 
of these is that all persons suffering 
from sigual misfortunes, especially if 
those misfortunes are connected with 
oppression, are good, or at least lovable. 
This is one of those noble illusions 
which the regular worker loses with 
the greatest pang, but it is one which 
while it lasts gives a wonderful zest 
to the righter of wrongs. It is true 
that it sometimes leads to injustice, but 
it is an injustice which falls as a rule 
upon two very broad backs,—that of 
the oppressor, who does not care, and 
that of the hard-working philanthro- 
pist, who is used to it. 

With those spasmodically energetic 
persons who look for odd jobs chiefly 
within their own circle match-making 
is a great favorite. The desire to 
“match-make” is. natural to most 
women, and probably on the whole it is 
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beneficial to society. Generally it is 
undertaken with mixed motives. With- 
out cynicism, we believe that the most 
prevalent motive is simply a wish for 
entertainment. A match in making, 
if only one can watch it from close by, 
is the most interesting of all comedies. 
According to the match-maker’s char- 
acter, she enjoys the sight of happiness 
or the unfolding of plot and intrigue. 
The spectacle renews her youth. It 
is a piece of work which may have 
great results, may be productive of a 
good deal of gratitude, and at least can 
never be undone. The role of Prov- 
idence is intensely attractive. We 
doubt whether there is any woman 
who does not hope to play it and shine 
in it before her death. Not that men 
never give their attention to match- 
making, but we think their point of 
view is somewhat different. They are 
actuated as a rule by a great desire to 
serve or please one of the parties con- 
cerned, not by the delight of the drama. 
‘lhey desire the end, they do not want 
to see the working. Match-making on 
the part of a mother is not, of course, 
an odd job. It is, or she thinks it to 
be, part of her regular work,—the fin- 
ishing touch to the happiness of her 
child, which has been her duty since 
its birth. 

Prominent among those who 
odd jobs are hardy persons, who mix 
themselves up in quarrels with.a view 
to effecting reconciliations. Sometimes 
they are actuated by a noble desire for 
peace, mitigated, no doubt, by a wish 
to be in the thick of any interesting 
situation. Sometimes they do 
good—when the quarrel is not a family 
affair. From such a quarrel friends, 
acquaintances, and even “in-law” rela- 
tions had better stand aside, not so 
much lest the fate of the rash person 
who interposes befall them, but lest 
they make the breach worse. No phy- 
sician from the outside can judge of 
the seriousness of wounds given in a 


love 


also 
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seem 
and 


family fight. Wounds which 

fatal to affection heal at once, 
scratches fester and cannot be molli- 
fied. The affection which is the nat- 
ural and usual outcome of relationship 
may be counted on with too much cer- 
tainty; but the members of one family, 
though they may not like, do in a mar- 
vellous way understand one another. It 
is true that sympathy is the great en- 
lightener, but it is not the only one. 
Blood gives a comprehension which 
common interests, and even great af- 
fection, often fail to impart. Not every 
quarrel is a misunderstanding It is 
possible for two persons to know one 
another so well as to make each sure 
that his aversion is unconquerable. 
There are people whose only chance 
of mutual forgiveness lies in their not 
meeting; to bring them together in per- 
son is a sure method of parting them 
for ever in soul. They can act justly, 
even generously, if they do not see one 


another. The man or woman bent 


upon a job of reconciliation never real- 
izes this. 

A few people who are not positively 
bad are born with a horrible desire to 
The love of justice is tainted 
Like a vicious horse, 
Laziness 


punish. 
in their hearts. 
they do best in steady work. 
is not in them, and if they are free of 
the necessity of earning their bread 
they let off nefarious steam in odd 
jobs. No one believes himself to be 
malevolent, or even revengeful; and 
these intrinsically unkind people hide 
from their consciences behind a screen 
upon which they write the words “pub- 
lic spiritedness.” They never have so 
good an appetite, nor feel so happy or 
so much alive, as when they are hold- 
ing up to public ignominy some un- 
happy clerk or public servant, or even 
shopman, who has done them some 
trifling wrong. With them there is no 
forgiveness for a rough word, a mis- 
take, a moment’s unpunctuality, or the 
slightest dereliction of duty. The of- 
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fender is hunted to justice, and the ac- 
cuser loves the sport. It is big game, 
this destruction of prospects and rep- 
utations, and it is dangerous, for the 
victims, however humble, live to hate. 
Probably these malevolent “odd job- 
bers” are not quite so bad as they 
seem. The worst of all “odd jobbing” 
is that it destroys the power of mental 
The Spectator. 
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focus. Regular work as a rule en- 
ables a man to measure the importance 
of his own undertakings. Without it 
the power to weigh our own wrongs 
and other men’s rights in a just bal- 
ance is rare. The perpetual refasten- 
ing of the attention upon new work de- 
stroys the sense of proportion. 





ON PLAYING CARDS. 


There are few things pleasanter than 
picking up one’s cards at an old-fash- 
ioned game of whist. The dealer turns 
up the trump card on the table, and 
then comes the leisurely arrangement 
of the alternate suits of red and black 
in the proper order of the tétes and 
pips. The turning up of the trump 
ecard, and the leaving it uncovered till 
the first trick is played is of the es- 
sence of the old, delightful game. The 
. selection of the trumps should surely 
be the work of destiny, not of any hu- 
man agent, as when Archbishop How- 
ley, playing whist with his chaplains, 
chose his own strong suit, or as in 
the new, fantastic game of bridge, 
where the whole question is in a state of 
irritating suspense and doubt for some 
time after the picking up of the cards, 
too often to be followed by the decla- 
ration of spades, and the consequent 
throwing down of the hand. The men- 
tion of bridge touches a sore spot for 
the few remaining lovers of the incom- 
parable game. In a restless genera- 
tion the sufferings of the conservative 
minority are rarely apprehended with 
any degree of sympathy, but they must 
always appeal strongly to the truly hu- 
mane mind. ‘The present writer for 
one can never regard bridge as any- 
thing else than a violent perversion, 
in the interests of gambling, of the best 
game in the world. It altogether lacks 
the repose, the simplicity, the continu- 


ity of the older game, the qualities so 
essential to a good game, which whist 
possessed in such an eminent degree. 
The arbitrary variation in the value of 
the suits is peculiarly irritating to a 
whist player. Bridge surely can never 
become such an abiding source of hu- 
man solace as the whist known to Mrs. 
Battle and the Dowagers with whom 
Mr. Pickwick played at Bath. In Eng- 
lish literature whist holds a high affec- 
tionate place; if when bridge has run 
its inevitable course it is found to 
have left any mark at all, its connota- 
tion will be wholly bad. 

There are still out-of-the-way corners 
of the land where the old game is 
played. The writer remembers, in a 
remote Yorkshire valley, four old farm- 
ers who met regularly for their rubber 
once or twice a week. One thing only 
troubled their enjoyment of the game, 
and that was, that with all their efforts 
they could never succeed in remember- 
ing to whom the deal rightfully be- 
longed. The device they finally 
adopted was that the dealer should 
wear a nightcap, which was handed on 
with the cards to each player in turn. 
One sees the scene even now; the win- 
ter night outside with the world 
“happed up wi’ snaw.” as in that coun- 
try we used to say, and within, the 
four old neighbors, with the dealer 
nightcap-crowned, in the cheerful 
warmth, and the silence broken only 
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by the ticking of the grandfather's 
clock, at peace in the ease and aban- 
donment of the game. 

Cards, indeed, make their appeal to 
all sorts and conditions of men—from 
the rag-and-bone man to the Summus 
Pontifex. They have been a favorite 
solace of many ecclesiastics—Popes, 
and even canonized Saints. Picquet 
must have lightened the fatigues of 
journeying for many an old country 
bishop going about his diocese in bad 
weather over impassable roads in sev- 
enteenth century France. Leo X, is 
said to have practised “bluffing,” and 
St. Francis de Sales sometimes to have 
cheated at cards. One hopes, indeed, 
that the present Pontiff, amid so many 
cares and scandals (as he thinks, for in- 
stance, of the death of Ferrer, and of 
Leopold, faring forth on his long jour- 
ney, fortified with the Apostolic bless- 
ing, and laden with baskets of human 
hands), can find a brief forgetfulness 
in the “tresette” he so loved as Patri- 
arch of Venice, and as a humble par- 
ish priest. “Tresette’ belongs to some 
simple presbytery of the Veneto, far 
from these grisly things. The name 
suggests a fire of roaring logs, and 
chestnuts, and white wine. For hum- 
bler people in quiet places, cards often 
pleasantly fill up the long candle-light 
leisure of winter evenings. Round the 
green meadow of the card table, a 
summer in the midst of winter, the 
strife and rumor of the world is still. 
What a picture of intimate and care- 
less ease is called up by the words of 
the old dame in the play of “Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle’— 

What, Diccon, come nere, ye be no 
stranger, 

We be fast set at trump, man, hard by 
the fire. 

This play was published in 1551, and 

it rejoices one to think that such 


scenes of quiet human enjoyment were 
going on all through the hangings, and 
burnings, and bowellings of that atro- 
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cious time. The sixteenth century 
“trump” is probably the same game 
as our whist. It was also called “ruff.” 
and to this day trumping is spoken of 
as “ruffing.” 

These lines must not be taken as an 
apology for “bumble puppy,” but the 
writer believes that whist was killed 
by becoming too _ scientific—there 
passed away from it the breathless ex- 
citement felt by the old uncertain play- 
ers, the sense of adventure with which, 
as third player, they played their 
highest card, the literal “triumph” with 
which they produced the last hoarded 
trumps. They played badly, often, no 
doubt, but they played with an ab- 
sorbed interest and a keen enjoyment. 
One has heard an Italian lady, when 
her Knave was swallowed up by the 
next player’s Queen, exclaim, “Mio 
Dio,” with the accent of one who be- 
hoids the catastrophe of Messina. This 
was doubtless southern, but English 
people played with the same intent- 
ness. 

Sarah Battle delighted, it will be re- 
membered, in the “imagery” of the 
game. She denied the right of chess 
to knights and castles. “Those hard- 
head contests can in no instance ally 
with the fancy. They reject form 
and color. A pencil and a slate (she 
used to say) were the proper arena for 
such combatants.” In France the 
“imagery” of the cards is more roman- 
tic than with us. The court cards (they 
used sometimes, by the way, to be 
spoken of as “coat cards’’) all bear the 
names of kings and knights and ladies 
of romance. These have varied from 
time to time, but the names that have 
survived are Charles, Cresar, Alexan- 
der, David, for the .Kings; Judith, 
Rachel, Argine, Pallas, for the Queens; 
La Hire, Hector, Lancelot, Hogier, for 
the Knaves. The writer confesses his 
ignorance as to who Argine was. Ho- 
gier is, of course, the Dane, and La 
Hire the Squire of Jeanne the Maid. 
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These honorable names show the injus- 
tice of the aspersion cast on the Order 
of Knaves by the familiar rhyme:— 


The Queen of Hearts, she made some 
tarts, 

All on a summer’s day;. 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole those 
tarts, 

And took them all away. 

“Knave” is, of course, the German 
“Knabe,” the noble, knightly boy at- 
tending on the King and Queen. 
Chaucer speaks, by the way, of a 
“knave-child,” and a “maid-child.” 

The marks of the suits have varied 
greatly since the introduction of cards 
into Europe. There existed in the fif- 
teenth century cards with the truly de- 
lightful signs of Hares, Parroquets, 
Pinks, and Columbines, though these 
were never very widely used. The 
German signs are Bells, Leaves, Hearts 
and Acorns. In Italy, until the six- 
teenth century, as in Spain till the pres- 
ent day, the signs used were Swords, 
Cups, Clubs, and Money—Spade, 
Coppe, Bastoni, Danari; or in Spanish, 
Espadas, Copas, Bastor, Oros. Our 
“Clubs” and “Spades” are the names 
for the suits of “Bastoni” and “Spade,” 
affixed to the marks of the French 
cards. The “Tréfie,” trefoil, clover, 
was originally the “Fleur.” In Italy it 
is still called “Fiore.” 

There were many names for the dif- 

The Nation. 
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ferent cards, and much lore about them, 
known to the old leisured players. To 
give one instance mentioned by 
Charles Lamb. He speaks of “the 
pretty antic habits, like heralds in a 
procession—the gay triumph-assuring 
scarlets—the contrasting deadly-killing 
sables—the ‘hoary majesty of spades’ 
—Pam in his giory,” “Pam” is an 
old name for the Knave of Clubs. 
Old-fashioned players always called the 
Four of Clubs “the devil’s bed-post.” 
“Hob Collingwood” is said to have been 
a North-country name for the Four of 
Hearts, though the writer has never 
heard it. At modern bridge parties 
ohne never hears such old sayings as 
“there's luck under the deuce, but none 
under the tray.” The very terms 
“deuce” and “tray” survive’ but 
faintly, and are ready to vanish away. 
The writer remembers an old lady with 
whom the expression “Deuce and 
Tray” was a continual exclamation. 
“Deuce and Tray!” she would cry out, 
“I’ve lost my snuff-box.” It appears 
improbable that any quaint supersti- 
tion, any fanciful imagery, any leis- 
urely, proverbial wisdom will ever 
gather round the game of bridge, which 
seems a pastime more suited to hard 
and mercenary spirits than to the “Uto- 
pian Rabelaisian Christians” of whom 
Elia writes. 
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The Pragmatists have been having 
their own way lately in this country, 
and the manifest disposition of many 
of their readers to submit to their 
slightly overwhelming manner would 
excuse Professor Albert Schinz’s “An- 
ti-Pragmatism” if it needed any ex- 
cuse. Being rather in the nature of 
a rebuttal of an attack, its necessity 
will be admitted by all who find the ob- 


ject of atttack of any consequence, and 
as they happen to be nothing else than 
the matters of the greatest importance 
to the human race it is evident that 
no rational being can neglect anything 
concerning them. It should be said, 
however, that unless the reader is ac- 
quainted with the work of Professor 
William James and his friends he will 
find the more abstract parts of the 
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work of little interest, because they re- 
fute doctrines which would not suggest 
themselves to him, although he will 
greatly enjoy those dealing with con- 
crete questions. The French edition 
has been widely read and this transla- 
tion will probably be equally well re- 
ceived. Small, Maynard & Co. 
The mysteries available for use in fic- 
tion are infinite in number and it is not 
surprising that so many of those fig- 
uring in last year’s novels were orig- 
inal. It seems as if this year might be 
equally fortunate for readers, if one 
judge from Mr. Anthony Partridge’s 
“Passers-by.” The authors “The 
Kingdom of Earth” issued last year 
was remarkably well schemed, but 


“Passers-by,” although dealing with 


less exalted persons and suggesting no 
portraits is more intricately devised. It 
would be difficult to state its plot in 
few words, and no one of the person- 
ages knows all its ramifications; they 


hold every character fast and with the 
exception of a melodramatic detective, 
all of them are new. Those who re- 
main at the close, although not alto- 
gether impeccable, are worthy of the 
good fortune granted them by the au- 
thor, but their careers have been so 
unusual, that when one sees them com- 
fortably established one is tempted to 
re-read the book to see how it was 
managed. Mr. Partridge’s future sto- 
ries will be matters of pleasant expec- 
tation. Little, Brown & Co. 


The Rev. Dr. Robert Forman Horton, 
for the last thirty years minister of 
the Congregational Church in Lynde- 
hurst Road, Hampstead, Bng., is per- 
haps not very widely known in the 
United States outside of his own de- 
nomination of Christians, but in his 
“Great Issues,” just published, there 
are some chapters which, if issued sep- 
arately, as they should be for the 
sake of possible readers of little lei- 
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sure, would make him famous. In the 
former half of the volume he discusses 
various topics for which one suspects 
that he has little enduring care; myths, 
politics, socialism among them; per- 
haps even science seems petty to him 
compared to the emotions with which 
he must have written his last two chap- 
ters “Life and “Death”; and “Theol- 
ogy,” “Art,” and “Literature” preced- 
ing them are not much less powerful. 
Those who are inclined to think that 
Christianity is losing its influence, 
should read the pages in which Dr. 
Horton describes the last moments of 
certain saints below as they passed to 
join the communion of the saints 
above. The small volume must make 
its mark on the religious life of the 
year unless prevented by some great 
perversity of events, but that last 
chapter should be made a tract teach- 
ing after Addison’s text “See how a 
Christian can die.’ Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


Mr. Wilder Goodwin suffers from 
two disadvantages as he comes before 
the readers of his “The Up Grade”; it 
is his first book, and he is the son of a 
successful writer; but before he arrives 
at his last page, both are forgotten. 
Stephen Loring, his hero, having from 
sheer lack of will-power flung away 
friends, fortune, temperate habits and 
the common decencies of life finds him- 
self in Arizona, a miner entirely igno 
rant of mining, at the very moment 
when it is necessary that some one 
should save the life of his employer's 
daughter at the risk of his own. At 
this point, the reader of small expe- 
rience prepares himself to lose interest. 
but his seniors settle down to be 
amused and they are, for it is by a 
novel road that the author makes his 
way to the inevitable wedding, and the 
hero’s preparation is extraordinary. 
Metal more attractive, however, lies in 
the author’s presentation of ugly 
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things; the details of mining; the sor- , 


did features of a low barroom; the 
drunkenness of a personage who should 
be attractive. Instead of following the 
fashion originated in the United States 
years before it was adopted by French 
novelists and emulous Russians and 
Spaniards, of using mean words and 
rough phrases while enumerating every 
disagreeable unessential, he describes 
them as pleasantly as if they were 
beautiful. The effect is really more 
impressive. One reads him without 
perceiving his strength until the book 
is closed and then finds that it has 
taken possession of the mind, and that 
one is still thinking of the hero and 
heroine. Mr. Goodwin still has opportu- 
nities for growth and improvement, but 
not many beginners attain such excel- 
lence by a first effort. Little. Brown 
& Co. 


Dr. Richard Burton has drawn the 
poems for his “From the Book of Life” 
from many sources, from childish 
memories, recovering thence the touch 
of his mother’s hand as she sat beside 
him in church, and “their spirits talked 
by silent tenderness’; the look of the 
wee sufferer in the children’s hospital; 
the illusion of “The Doll’s Hospital,” 
where the dolls dance all night, and 
the next morning look as if they had 
not stirred, and from his remembrance 
of the two grown-up maidens whom he 
loved “when he was ten,” and lost 
when they were betrothed. In the 
first poem, “The Ultimate Nation,” 
he puts the old question as to the des- 
tiny of man, whether it be a 
perpetual cycle of rising and falling 
nations, or at last to see a 
city rise never to fall, never to 
be conquered because it makes God’s 
ways its ways. “Ballade of the 
Brave” in spite of the limitations im- 
posed by its form, is one of the finest 
things in the volume, one of those lit- 
tle poems which arouse youth and 
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strengthen age. At the end of the 
volume are set little groups of poems 
on Italian and religious subjects, appar- 
ently a recent inspiration and in the 
last of these, “The Mother Church” is 
the crown and flower of the volume, 
being a vision of the great fane in 
which, all warring differences recon- 
ciled, man may come to worship. 


“Keats’ Grave in Rome” abounds in 
felicitous touches. “Two Towns of 
Fame” and many of the quatrains 


must always come to mind when one 
thinks of the places which they cele- 
brate. The volume has a_ pretty 
rubricated title page and wide mar- 
gins and livery of gray boards and 
cloth back in which such poems are 
dressed until their owners give them 
the richer vesture which they deserve. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Dr. Richard Burton’s “Masters of 
the English Novel” covers the last two 
centuries with such fulness that it 
would be difficult to name a similarly 
comprehensive work of the same size. 
After comparing and defining fiction 
and the novel, the author gives three 
chapters to the eighteenth century; one 
to realism, typified by Jane Austen, one 
to romanticism, typified by Scott, and 
follows these by a study of French in- 
fluence. Dickens, Thackeray and 
George Eliot, have their single chapter 
apiece, “Trollope and others” occupy 
one. Hardy and Meredith another and 
Stevenson another, and “The American 
contribution” and an Index close the 
book. Dr. Burton’s criticism has 
nothing in common with the self-on- 
scious matter called by that name in 
many English newspapers and_re- 
views of to-day, nor is it the still more 
self-conscious would-be funny  sub- 
stance which smirks from the pages 
of some American magazines, right- 
fully calling itself light of touch and 
thanking Heaven that it has but two 
dimensions and no weight. Writing of 
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men and women whose standards were 
of an earlier time he adapts his spirit 
and manner to theirs, and although an 
occasional phrase shows that he is per- 
fectly acquainted with the later writ- 
ers, he refrains from bringing his sub- 
jects to the bar of their judgment. He 
compares Dickens with Thackeray; he 
does not debate as to the influence of 
the time-spirit on Dickens, or as to 
Thackeray’s understanding of divine 
discontent or any other shibboleth. To 
read him is like a return to the solid 
commonsense of Maga and the Quar- 
terly in the days before the effort to 
imitate Carlyle had led too many writ- 
ers to prefer sound to sense. He 
places and classes his authors in such 
ways as to give the reader an agreeable 
sense of surveying the field of fiction 
and of taking refreshment from the 
prospect. Henry Holt & Co. 


Mrs. Charles Alfred Post has a 
unique subject in her “The Life and 
Memoirs of Comte Regis de Trobriand, 
Major General in the Army of the 
United States” and if, through modesty 
she has not made the most of it, she 
has made so much that even 1909, year 
of great biographies, produced nothing 
more interesting and 1910, in which it 
leads off, is not likely to surpass it. 
Mrs. Post, “that should have been a 
boy,” daughter to the first civilian of 
his race for hundreds of years, spent 
long hours of childhood and girlhood 
in happy conversation with her father, 
talking of war and deeds of valor, and 
in later life the two were so much to- 
gether, and were such voluminous cor- 
respondents when separated that her 
mind is saturated with his memories. 
No fairy tale, she says, in her mind, 
equalled the adventures of her own 
people, and indeed, no fairy tale would 
need to go beyond them. Born in 1816, 
her father was in 1830 on the eve of 
taking up his duties as page to Charles 
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Tenth, a position by the way, accorded 
only to those able to show sixteen 
quarterings of noble ancestors without 
plebeian strain on both the father’s and 
mother’s side. His father however re- 
signed his own position as commander 
at Toulouse, and removed his son from 
the Royal College at Rouen when 
Louis Philippe came to the throne, and 
went into private life. Mrs. Post tells 
the story of the years before he came 
to America in the most graphic fashion, 
and also the memories of Many ances- 
tors who lived during the Terror and 
in Napoleonic times; but in 1841, her 
father came to the United States and 
married Miss Mary Mason Jones of 
New York. Then came a year of travel 
in the old fashion with a private car- 
riage at one’s own command; a long 
sojourn in Venice followed, and then 
years of journalism and literary work 
in New York; of acting as bearer of de- 
spatches to France; of travelling with 
friends, each one an historic personage 
to-day, and so on until 1861 took the 
first civilian of his line into the Amer- 
ican volunteer army to remain there 
until the end of the war, and to serve 
from 1866 to 1879 in the regular army. 
The closing eighteen years of his life 
were divided between France and his 
adopted land, and devoted to inter- 
course with a multitude of friends. 
Mrs. Post uses scores of her father’s 
letters to fill her pages but leaves the 
reader hungry for more. A brave, 
tried soldier, a brilliant writer, a mu- 
sician of skill and learning, a man of 
extraordinary social charm, a patriot 
as devoted to the United States as any 
native of the soil, a perfect citizen, he 
furnishes his daughter with a subject 
to be envied. The volume is packed 
with good stories and anecdotes cover- 
ing a half century in this country, and 
quite good enough to bear comparison 
with the earlier family traditions. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 





